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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  DOUGLASS. 

William  Douglass  was  born  in  Gifford,  county  of 
Haddington,  Scotland.’  He  was  the  second  child  of 
George  Douglass,  “  portioner  ”  of  Gifford  and  factor  for 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.*  From  his  own  writings  we 
are  able  to  fix  the  year  of  his  birth  as  approximately 
1691.®  His  family  and  connections  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  respectable,  for,  when  he  came  to  Boston,  he 

*  The  earliest  biographical  sketches  of  Douglass  are  by  W.  Alleu, 
Americau  Biographical  Dictionary,  255-256,  (Cambridge,  1809) ;  J. 
Eliot,  Biographical  Dictionary,  153-154,  (Salem  and  Boston,  1809). 
From  these  works,  J.  Thacher,  American  Medical  Biography,  255- 
257,  (Boston,  1828),  has  patched  up  a  third  account,  by  selecting  first 
a  sentence  from  Allen,  and  then  a  sentence  from  Eliot.  Both  Allen 
and  Eliot,  and  consequently  Thacher,  make  the  most  of  the  foibles 
and  faults  of  Dr.  Douglass.  A  more  favorable  view  is  given  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Jennison  in  his  Memoir  of  William  Douglass,  in  Medical  Com¬ 
munications  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  V  :  195-240,  ( Boston,  1836). 
More  recent  accounts  may  be  found  in  Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler’s  History  of 
American  Literature,  II :  151-157,  (New  York,  1878) ;  Justin  Winsor’s 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  V :  158-159,  (Boston  and 
New  York,  1887) ;  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
II ;  217,  (New  York,  1888). 

*  These  facts  are  learned  from  records  of  the  probate  office  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Jennison,  Memoir  of  William  Douglass,  236 ;  Shurtleflf,  Topo¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston,  609-610,  (third  edition, 
Boston,  1891). 

*In  his  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  (I:  109-1 10),  Doug¬ 
lass  practically  says  that  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  America.  In  1747  he  wrote  of  himself :  “  I  am  or  Soon  must 
be  in  the  Decline  of  Human  life.”  See  letter  of  April  23,  1747,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  1884,  p.  45. 
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brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  and  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman.' 

Having  received  a  thorough  medical  education  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  Leyden,  and  Paris,  Douglass  came  to  Boston 
in  1716.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  travelling  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  in  1718  he  settled  down  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,*  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life.  From  that  time  he  seems  to  have 
identified  himself  with  his  adopted  country,  and  refers 
to  Massachusetts  as  his  “altera  patria.”* 

Before  coming  to  Boston  Dr.  Douglass  had  begun  to 
practice  medicine  at  Bristol,  where,  as  he  wrote  Golden, 
he  had  “  the  prospect  of  very  good  business.”  In  1718 
most  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  colonies,  were  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  scientific  training  or  attainments. 
Douglass  claimed,  in  1721,  that  he  was  the  only  regu¬ 
larly  graduated  practitioner  in  that  city.®  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  his  associates.  He 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Pitcairne  at  Edinburgh,  and  had 

•Jennison,  Memoir,  196,  236. 

’  In  his  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  (II :  21),  Douglass  re¬ 
fers  to  his  residence  in  Leyden  and  Paris.  In  1 :  133,  he  refers  to  his 
visit  in  Barbados,  as  also  in  letter  to  Golden,  Collections  of  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  174. 

*  Summary  1 :  500,  II :  17.  As  early  as  1721  he  wrote  to  Golden, 
“  I  have  resolved  to  fix  here,  and  ramble  no  more.”  Collections  of 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  164. 

♦Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII:  164.  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  seems  to  be  meant. 

®  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  164.  Cf.  Winsor’s 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  IV  :  558,  (Boston,  1880-1881). 
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studied  at  Leyden  and  at  Paris.*  Throughout  his  en¬ 
tire  life  he  continued  to  read  widely,  and  to  investigate 
carefully  the  cases  that  came  under  his  own  observation 
while  he  corresponded  with  various  persons  eminent  in 
the  medical  profession.®  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
considered  it  probable  that  medicine  in  Boston  “  owed 
the  reform  of  its  Materia  Medica  largely  to  William 
Douglass.”  ^  In  1735  he  studied  an  epidemic  that  raged 
in  New  England  for  some  months,  and  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  observation  and  experiment  in  his  Practical 
History  of  a  New  Epidemic .  Eruptive  Miliary  Fever, 
(1736).  This  essay  was  reprinted  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine^  in  1825,  with  an  editorial  note 
stating  that  “it  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  one  of  the  best  works  extant  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.”  In  1753,  Golden  wrote®  of  the  disease 
treated  in  this  essay :  “  The  only  successful  method  of 

*Jeunison,  Memoir,  195-196;  S.  A.  Green,  History  of  Medicine  in 
Massachusetts,  64,  (Boston,  1881). 

*  Green,  (History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  64,  65,  says) :  “  He 
studied  his  medical  cases  and  took  careful  notes  by  the  bedside.” 
Golden  called  him  ”  an  accurate  observer,”  American  Museum,  III : 
53,  (Philadelphia,  1788).  In  the  treatment  of  small  pox  Douglass  had 
been  taught  to  consider  Sydenham  as  the  chief  authority.  But  in  his 
practice  he  introduced  salutary  changes  of  treatment.  See  Summary, 
II :  404  ;  Jennison,  Memoir,  208-209. 

’  Prominent  among  these  correspondents  were  Cadwallader  Golden, 
Alexander  Saudiland,  and  Sir  James  Stewart,  one  of  the  king’s 
physicians.  Douglass  dedicated  one  of  his  medical  essays  to  the  last 
named  correspondent.  Jennison,  Memoir,  196,  237. 

‘  In  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  IV  :  558-559. 

^New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  XIV :  1-13, 
(Boston,  1825). 

•Letter  dated  Oct  i,  1753.  American  Museum,  III  :  55. 
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cure  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Douglass  of  Boston,  in 
the  year  1736,  and  published  by  him.”  No  contempo¬ 
rary  or  later  writer  has  questioned  the  g^eat  medical 
learning  and  skill  of  William  Douglass. 

In  April,  1721,  the  small  pox  appeared  in  Boston,' 
continuing  to  rage  violently  for  several  months.  Dr. 
Douglass  had  in  his  possession  the  numbers  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.,  containing  accounts 
by  Timonius  and  Pylarini  of  the  use  of  inoculation  in 
the  East.*  He  loaned  them®  to  “a  credulous  vain 
preacher  Mather,  Jr.,”  who  straightway  “sets  inocula¬ 
tion  to  work.”  Mather  failed  to  interest  any  of  the 
physicians  except  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  began  by 
inoculating  his  son  and  other  members  of  his  house- 

‘  On  this  subject  see  Barry,  J.  S.,  History  of  Massachusstts,  II :  114- 
116,  (Boston,  1856);  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  II: 
273-276  ;  Wiusor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  IV  :  535-536  ;  Drake, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  561-563,  (Boston,  1856) ;  Thacher, 
American  Medical  Biography,  20-22,  42-44,  186-190 ;  Jennison, 
Memoir  of  William  Douglass,  197-199. 

*  Contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Abridged,  VI :  88,  207,  (London,  1809). 

*  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  169.  Thacher  says 
that  Cotton  Mather  communicated  the  information  of  the  experiments 
to  Douglass.  American  Medical  Biography,  21,  255.  Barry  says  that 
Douglass  “asserts  that  he  lent  to  Dr.  Mather  the  numbers.’’  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  II :  115.  Winsor  says  :  “  Douglass  claims  that 
it  was  he  who  drew  the  attention’’  of  Mather  to  the  accounts.  Nar¬ 
rative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  V  :  120.  These  writers  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Dr.  Boylston  complained  that  “  Dr.  Douglass, 
who  owned  them,  and  had  taken  them  from  D.  Mather,  refused  to 
have  them  read,  or  even  afterwards  to  lend  them  to  the  Governor  to 
read.”  See  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  562.  Allen 
(Biographical  Dictionary,  256,)  and  Jennison,  (Memoir,  197,)  are  cor¬ 
rect  on  this  point. 
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hold.*  Most  of  the  physicians,  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
novation.  Great  excitement  ensued ;  while  violence 
was  threatened,  and  even  attempted.  Douglass  entered 
into  the  controversy  with  apparent  zest,  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  opponents  of  inoculation.  Much  ink  was 
spilled,  and  bad  feeling  aroused.  For  many  years  fugi¬ 
tive  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject.*  Increase 
Mather  attempted  to  stigmatize  Douglass  as  a  liar,  while 
the  Doctor  was  not  backward  in  assailing  his  oppo¬ 
nents.®  The  success  of  Boylston’s  experiments,*  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  even  Douglass.  In  May,  1722,  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  Golden :®  “  But  to  speak  candidly  for  the 
present  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  favorably  received 
by  inoculation  than  received  in  the  natural  way.  I  op¬ 
pose  this  novel  and  dubious  practice  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  assured  of  its  safety  and  consequences.”  How- 

*  On  Dr.  Boylston  see,  Thacher,  American  Medica!  Biography,  186- 
190.  Boylston  was  subsequently  invited  to  visit  England  where  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  published  there  “  An 
Historical  Account  of  the  small  pox  inoculated  in  New  England, 
(London,  1726.  Republished,  Boston,  1730). 

’Jennison  (Memoir,  236,)  gives  a  list  of  pamphlets  contained  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  iu  1836.  For  full  list  of  publications  see 
Isaiah  Thomas,  History  of  Printing  in  America,  H  :  388,  et  seq., 
(Worcester,  1874). 

’Jennison,  Memoir,  199-201. 

‘  Boylston’s  figures  showed  that  of  286  persons  inoculated  only  six 
died.  Green,  History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  66 ;  Drake, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  563.  Before  Boylston  published 
his  book,  Douglass  estimated  the  number  of  persons  inoculated  at 
250,  and  claimed  to  know  of  ten  deaths.  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist. 
Society,  XXXII :  169. 

^Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  170. 
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ever  far  he  may  have  been  lead  in  the  heat  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  1721,  he  did  not  reject  inoculation  in  toto ; 
but  rather  regarded  it  as  a  rash  experiment,  performed 
without  due  caution,  which  might  eventually  become  a 
specific  if  managed  by  “  abler  hands  than  old  women, 
madmen,  and  fools.”  His  personal  bias  against  Cotton 
Mather  and  Boylston  is  evident  as  late  as  1752  in  his 
Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  II  :  409-412. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  had  used  inoculation  in  his 
own  practice. 

Douglass  entertained  decided  opinions  of  the  low 
state  of  the  medical  profession  in  America  in  his  time, 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  himself  forcibly  upon  the 
subject.  Thus  he  writes : *  “A  young  man  without 
any  liberal  education,  by  living  a  year  or  two  in  any 
quality  with  a  practitioner  of  some  sort,  apothecary, 
cancer-doctor,  cutter  for  the  stone,  bone-setters,  tooth 
drawer,  etc.,  with  the  essential  fundamental  of  ignorance 
and  impudence,  is  esteemed  to  qualify  himself  for  all 
the  branches  of  the  medical  art.”  Again  he  asserts '? 
“  In  our  colonies,  if  we  deduct  persons  who  die  of  old 
age,  of  ...  .  original  bad  constitutions,  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  accidents,  there  are  more  die  of  the  practitioner 
than  of  the  natural  course  of  the  distemper  under  proper 
regimen.  The  practitioners  generally  without  any  con¬ 
siderate  thought  fall  into  some  routine  of  method,  and 
medicines,  such  as  repeated  blood-lettings,  opiates, 
emeticks,  cathartics,  mercurials,  Peruvian  bark.”  Per- 

*  Summary,  II :  383. 

’^Summary,  II :  383.  Cf.  II :  351-352. 
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haps  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  his  biographers  have 
complained  that  Douglass  was  “  not  on  good  terms  with 
his  brethren  of  the  profession,”  ‘  or  that  he  “  animad¬ 
verted  ”  upon  the  physicians,^  or  that,  “  The  Scotsman, 
with  the  pride  of  a  foreigner,  despised  the  people  who 
gave  him  subsistence.”  '*  But  when  one  recalls  the 
picture  of  three  eminent  physicians  devotedly  bleeding 
Washington  to  death,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Douglass 
died,  it  is  not  hard  to  decide  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Doctor’s  strictures.^  But  Douglass  did  more  than  to 
criticize.  He  was  instrumental  in  forming  a  medical 
society,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Boston  about 
1735.®  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
the  “  certain  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Boston  ”  who 
offered,  in  1739,  to  contribute  “a  considerable  sum  of 
money”  to  support  “  a  Professor  of  Physick  within  this 
Province.”® 

Within  a  short  time  after  commencing  his  practice  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Douglass  had  won  an  assured  position  in 
his  profession.  In  1721  he  could  write  to  Golden:^  “I 

'Jennisoii,  Memoir,  219. 

’  Thaclier,  Medical  Biography,  255. 

*  Eliot,  J..  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Massachusetts,  in  Collections 
of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  IX:  40-41,  (Boston,  1804.) 

‘See  Ford,  The  True  George  Washington,  58-59,  (Philadelphia, 
1896).  Compare  Dr.  Holmes’s  account  of  medical  practice,  in  Me¬ 
morial  History  of  Boston,  IV  :  558-559. 

*  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII :  188-189;  Green,  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  7-8. 

®See  remarks  of  S.  .A.  Green,  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  So¬ 
ciety,  Feb.  1884,  p.  45. 

’Collections  of  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Society,  XXXH  :  164.  Eight  years 
later  he  wrote  Colden,  “our  labors  in  practice  of  Physic  here  are 
many  and  gains  not  above  a  competency,  and  therefore  can  not  fall 
into  sundry  amusements  which  I  could  desire,”  (p.  188). 
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have  resolved  to  fix  here  and  ramble  no  more.  I  can 
live  handsomely  by  the  income  of  my  Practice,  and  save 
some  small  matter.”  Two  years  later,  he  was  able  to 
invest  extensively  in  “wild  lands”  in  Worcester  County, 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Douglas.*  In  1736  and 
1741  he  purchased  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  the  colony.^  Meanwhile,  various 
pieces  of  real  estate  had  been  acquired  in  Boston,*  in¬ 
cluding  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  served  as  his 
“  mansion  house,”  the  rest  of  his  real  estate  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  tenants.  In  1747  Douglass  complained  to  the 
assessors  of  Boston  that  his  estate  had  been  too  heavily 
assessed  :*  “  P'urther  I  may  observe  to  you  that  I  am  or 
soon  must  be  in  the  Decline  of  Human  Life  :  therefore 
do  not  endeavor  to  increase  my  Fortune,  having  no 
family  to  provide  for :  ®  but  shall  yearly  lessen  it,  by  do- 


*W.  A.  Emerson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglas,  29,  (Boston, 
1879). 

’Jennison,  Memoir,  222-223. 

’  Various  details  concerning  these  estates  can  be  found  in  Drake, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  623 ;  VVin.sor,  Memorial  History  of 
Boston,  II  :  pp.  v.  and  viii.  ;  Emerson,  History  of  the  Town  of 
Douglas,  144 ;  and  especially  Shurtleff,  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description  of  Boston,  609-610. 

^  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bo.ston,  623  ;  Proceedings  of 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  1884,  p.  45. 

*  Douglass  was  a  bachelor,  but' had  a  “natural  son,”  born  in  1745. 
Jennison  says  (Memoir,  234):  “  The  asseveration  of  an  ancient  lady 
of  correct  habits,  serious  deportment,  and  unclouded  intellect, 
yet  living,  has  favored  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  with  a  few  stubborn 
facts,  heretofore  stated,  relative  to  his  son.”  Douglass  adopted  the 
child  ;  and,  with  the  worst  possible  taste,  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  educating  an  adopted  child,  “  entirely  at  my 
own  charge  of  subsistence  and  education.”  Summary,  II  :  346-348. 
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ing  charities  in  my  lifetime  by  donations  and  bounties.” 
His  assessment  amounted  to  ;^2,6i5,  which  included 
“  income  by  faculty,”  fsoo.  For  the  previous  year  he 
had  paid  a  tax  of  ;^ii2.  A  passage  in  his  Summary  of 
the  British  Settlements,*  makes  it  evident  that  he  had, 
during  Gov.  Shirley’s  administration,  lost  heavily  by 
the  depreciating  currency  of  the  colony.  Complaining 
of  Shirley’s  “  b-d  administration  ”  he  says  :  “  Losers  are 
indulged  to  complain,  and  naturally  do  complain  and 
are  clamorous.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  gradually 
robbed  of  one  half  of  his  personal  estate  without  com¬ 
plaining?  ....  Some  men  do  not  care  who  sinks  if 
they  swim ;  if  our  estates  are  still  more  to  be  reduced 
by  this  cheating  game,  some  persons  will  complain  more 
loud ;  and  perhaps  some  anecdotes  or  private  history  of 
these  affairs,  gathered  from  the  unguarded  information 
of  some  blabbing  confidents,  may  require  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public ;  to  a  man  aggrieved,  there  is  some 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  venting  himself  by  complain¬ 
ing,  even  where  there  is  no  redress.”  When  Douglass 
died,  in  1752,  his  entire  estate,  including  personal  prop¬ 
erty  in  Boston  and  realty  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire 
counties,  was  appraised^  at  nearly  ;^3,i85,  Massachu¬ 
setts  currency,  about  $10,617.  Singularly  enough,  he 

Emerson  publishes  a  letter  from  James  Gordon,  a  friend  of  the 
Doctor,  who  writes  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  “the  child’s  mother, 
grandmother,  and  two  sisters,”  from  appearing  in  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  as  chief  mourners,  by  which  they  might  “revive  and  bring 
scandal.”  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglas,  144-145. 

*1:  358-359- 

’Shurtleff,  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston,  610; 
Jennison,  Memoir,  240. 
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did  not  will  any  of  his  real  estate  to  his  son,  then  but 
seven  years  of  age ;  but  left  him*  “  all  the  furniture, 
books,  papers,  and  writings.” 

The  practice  of  his  profession  did  not  exhaust  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Douglass.  Few  men  of  his  time  interested 
themselves  in  more  subjects,  and  extended  their  reading 
and  observation  over  a  wider  field.  His  linguistic  at¬ 
tainments  were  not  small,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  five 
languages.*  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  America  botan¬ 
ists,  continuing  studies  that  were  begun  in  Europe  by 
making  a  collection  of  some  1,100  American  plants.* 
The  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  contains  fre¬ 
quent  discussions  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
colonies ;  *  while  animal  and  mineral  productions  are 
not  overlooked.®  He  conducted  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  in  Boston,  with  such  poor  apparatus  as  he  could 
command ;  *  and  has  left  us  a  long  account  of  the  “  mag- 
netick  needle  ”  and  its  deviations.*  He  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  astronomy  also,  being  able  to  conduct 
observations,  calculate  eclipses,  and  make  other  computa¬ 
tions.®  He  published  an  almanac  for  the  year  1743, 

’  Emerson  publishes  the  statement  made  by  the  Doctor’s  friend, 
James  Gordon.  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglass,  144. 

*In  his  Summary,  II :  346,  he  claims  to  be  acquainted  with  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

’Summary,  II:  21;  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXH  : 
165. 

‘Summary,  1 :  115-130,  II  :  52-72,  203-215,  370-375. 

’Summary,  I:  124-126,  296-304,  II:  108-109,  181-182,209-219.  Cf. 
Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXH  :  165. 

*  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXH  :  165,  166. 

’Summary,  1 :  263-272. 

*  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXH  :  165,  185.  Cf.  Sum¬ 
mary,  1 :  18,  262,  H  :  341-343. 
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which  was  pronoiuiced  *  “  useful  at  the  time,  and — now 
valuable  for  its  list  of  chronological  events ;  and  also  the 
account  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  their 
families.” 

Geographical  investigations,  also,  aroused  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Douglass.  As  early  as  1729  he  wrote  to  Golden:* 
“  I  have  at  times  (with  a  design  of  learning  the  country) 
travelled  the  greatest  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire.”  His 
Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  abounds  with  geo¬ 
graphical  discussions,  while  he  commenced  a  map  of 
New  England,  based  on  actual  surveys,  copies  of  which 
he  intended  to  distribute  as  gifts  to  each  township  or 
district.*  This  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  nephew,  and  executor,  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  legislature  aid  in  completing 
the  map.* 

The  industry  and  versatility  exhibited  by  Douglass 
are  sufficiently  shown  in  his  principal  work.  Summary 
of  the  British  Settlements,  which  has  been  often  cited  in 
this  sketch.  This  work  was  in  the  library  of  Adam 
Smith,®  and  was  twice  used  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,® 

•  Eliot,  Biographical  Dictionary,  153-154.  Dr.  Green  has  <lescribed 
this  almanac.  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Societj-,  1884,  42-46.  Cf. 
Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  IV  :  504. 

’Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII:  185.  Cf.  also,  186- 
188. 

•  Summary,  1 :  404. 

•  Jeiinison,  Memoir,  240.  The  fate  of  this  map  is  not  known.  The 
map  in  the  1755  (Boston)  edition  of  the  Summary  is  not  by  Douglass. 
Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  474-475. 

*J.  Bonar,  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  Adam  Smith,  31,  (London 
and  New  York,  1894). 

*J.  E.  T.  Rogers’s  edition,  1 :  168,  328. 
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in  which  Smith  called  the  Doctor  “the  honest  and 
downright  Doctor  Douglass.  ”  Upon  this  book  nearly 
all  writers  have  based  their  estimates  of  the  author. 

Thomas  Hutchinson  pointed  out  several  errors  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Summary,  and  said,  “  Douglass,  whose 
foible  it  was  to  speak  well  or  ill  of  men  very  much  as 
he  had  a  personal  friendship  for  them,  or  had  a  personal 
difference  with  them  ”  ;  “  assuming  even  to  arrogance  ” 
he  “  treated  all  who  differed  from  him  with  contempt.”  ‘ 
Thacher,  echoing  Eliot,  has  called^  the  Summary 
“  a  strange  medley  of  affairs  relating  to  his  family,  his 
private  squabbles,  and  public  transactions,  without  judg¬ 
ment  or  sound  discretion.  He  would  not  take  pains  to 
arrange  his  materials,  nor  to  inform  himself  of  particular 
facts.  ”  Grahame  says®  that  “  the  Summary,  which  is 
replete  with  prejudice  aud  partiality  when  it  treats  of 
the  New  England  states,  is  very  frequently  inaccurate 
when  it  travels  beyond  them.  ”  Tuckerman  expressed 
the  opinion^  that  “  The  worthy  doctor,  though  an  indus¬ 
trious  seeker  after  knowledge,  appears  to  have  indulged 
in  strong  prejudices  and  partialities.  ”  Green  considers 
him  “  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  parts,  and  a  versatile 
writer,”  but  “sometimes  inexact”  since  he  wrote  on 
many  subjects.®  Tyler  holds  him  to  have  been  “  a  man 

*  History  of  Massachusetts,  1 :  208,  314,  355,  358,  474,  II :  25,  50, 
80,  273. 

*  Eliot,  Biographical  Dictionary,  153-154;  Thacher,  American 
Medical  Biography,  256.  Cf.  Eliot  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist. 
Society,  IX  :  40-41. 

*  History  of  the  United  States,  II :  167,  168,  (London,  1836). 

*  America  and  her  Commentators,  183-185,  (New  York,  1864). 

*  History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,  64. 
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of  large  but  heterogeneous  knowledge,  and  blessed  with 
a  sovereign  confidence  in  himself  and  his  opinions  ;  ”  and 
adds,  “  he  was  nothing  if  not  partisan  and  malignant ; 
.  .  .  .  In  truth,  he  is  not  an  historian  at  all.  ”  * 

Winsor  says^  that  Douglass  vented  so  much  prejudice  in 
his  Summary  that,  “  while  the  book  is  suggestive,  it 
is  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  student.  ” 

That  Douglass  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  always 
inclined  to  espouse  one  side  of  any  question  and  unable 
to  see  the  other,  must  be  apparent  to  any  reader  of  his 
Summary.  That  his  information  could  not  be  always 
accurate  011  all  the  multifarious  subjects  which  he  treated, 
is  equally  evident.  His  style  is  usually  careless,  his 
taste  is  sometimes  bad,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials  is  far  from  satisfactory.^  These  defects  of  the 
Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  are  only  too  patent. 
Moreover,  his  conception  of  historical  method  is  entirely 
inadequate.^  But  the  critics  of  Doctor  Douglass  have 
often  gone  too  far.  It  is  certain  that  his  errors  are  not 
so  numerous  as  sometimes  represented,  while  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  critics  have  forgotten  that  more  accurate 
information  was  nearly  or  quite  inaccessible  for  him.  In 

*  History  of  American  Literature,  1 :  15 1. 

“Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  121. 

*  Douglass  himself  says  of  his  style  :  “  The  writer  of  the  historical 
summary  does  not  affect  a  studied  style.”  Summary,  II :  i.  In 
criticizing  the  arrangement  of  materials,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Summary  appeared  first  in  separate  magazine  articles,  and  that 
two  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  volumes. 

*  In  the  Summary,  1 :  361-362,  Douglass  complains  that  consulting 
manuscript  records  is  “  a  laborious  affair,”  and  expresses  impatience 
at  the  trivial  details  of  many  printed  accounts. 
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most  respects  he  is  no  more  deserving  of  criticism  than 
the  majority  of  the  early  American  historians.  Finally, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  the  critics  who  err,  not  Douglass. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recount  one  such  instance.  Eliot 
wrote'  of  Douglass  in  1804,  “  when  he  had  given  his  opin¬ 
ion  he  would  not  alter  it,  though  facts  appeared  to 
contradict  his  assertion.”  In  his  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary  he  repeated  this  and  added  an  illustration.  Thacher 
reproduces^  the  statements  as  follows  :  “  He  was  so  opin¬ 
ionated  that  he  never  would  correct  his  mistakes.  When 
Cape  Breton  was  taken,  it  frustrated  many  of  his  printed 
declarations.  He  had  ridiculed  the  expedition  because  it 
was  a  measure  of  governor  Shirley’s  administration,  and 
called  that  place  the  Dunkirk,  which  such  forces  would 
never  dare  to  assail.  But  though  the  plan  succeeded,  it 

did  not  make  any  difference  in  his  views . 

He  said  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  but  fortune  would 
always  wait  upon  blunderers  and  quacks  !  ”  This  passage 
has  clearly  influenced  the  judgment  of  subsequent  writers. 
But  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  criticisms  made  by 
Douglass  have  been  confirmed  by  almost  every  historian 
who  has  written  of  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg  in 
1745.  Against  a  strong  fortress,  which  had  cost  $6,000,- 
000,  and  was  armed  with  nearly  two  hundred  cannon,  the 
colonists  despatched  a  small  fleet,  with  a  force  of  about 
4,000  militia  and  twenty-one  guns,  with  instructions  to 
carry  the  works  by  assault  the  first  night.  Two  French 
warships  could  have  destroyed  the  entire  expedition  ;  but, 

*  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  IX  :  40. 

*  Eliot,  Biographical  Dictionary,  153;  Thacher,  Medical  Biography, 
256. 
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instead  of  encountering  such  enemies,  the  fleet  met  nearly 
all  of  the  British  squadron  in  American  waters  besides 
powerful  reinforcements  from  England.  Gov.  Shirley’s 
instructions  were,  happily,  disregarded  ;  and  unexpected 
good  luck  continually  befell  the  expedition,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  to  fail,  if  utter  foolhardiness  ever  merited 
such  a  fate.' 

*  Hutchinson,  who  W  is  most  friendly  to  Shirley  and  presents  the 
expedition  in  the  most  favorable  light,  said  :  “  From  the  day  the  vote 
passed  until  the  place  was  reduced,  a  series  of  favorable  incidents 
contributed  to  the  result then  he  concludes  :  “  The  best  use  to  be 
made  by  posterity  seems  to  be  not  to  depend  upon  special  interposi¬ 
tions  of  Providence,  because  their  ancestors  have  experienced  them, 
but  to  avoid  the  like  imminent  dangers  and  to  weigh  the  probability 
of  succeeding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.”  Hist,  of  Mass., 
II:  41 1,  420.  Amos  Adams  wrote  in  1770:  “A  train  of  favorable, 
unforseen,  and  even  astonishing  events  facilitated  the  conquest.” 
Conci.se  Hist,  of  New  England,  49.  Forty  years  after  the  expedition, 
Belknap,  who  was  acquainted  with  some  of  its  members,  quotes  with 
entire  approval  the  criticisms  made  by  Douglass.  Belknap,  Hist,  of 
New  Hampshire,  II  :  207,  (1791) ;  Douglass,  Summary,  I  :  336.  Bel¬ 
knap  further  says  :  “  Such  was  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regu¬ 
larly  constructed  fortres^5,  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  husbandman  and  mechanics.” 
”  Those  who  were  on  the  spot  have  frequently,  in  my  hearing, 
laughed  at  the  recital  of  their  own  irregularities,  and  expressed  their 
admiration  when  they  have  reflected  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
army  from  destruction.”  “Upon  entering  the  fortress  and  viewing 
its  strength,  .  .  .  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  and  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  was  fully  demonstrated.”  II  : 
214,  219,  222.  Usher  Parsons,  in  his  lile  of  William  Pepperrell,  iii, 
(Boston,  1855),  quotes  Douglass  with  approval  ;  and  says  that  Pep¬ 
perrell  himself  “  attributed  to  the  event  to  nothing  less  than  divine 
interposition.”  Palfrey  called  the  project  “one  of  the  wildest  under¬ 
takings  ever  projected  by  sane  people.”  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History,  V  :  439.  Parkman  said  that  its  success  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  “  mere  audacity  and  hardihood,  backed  by  the  rarest  good 
luck.”  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  400,  (Boston,  1874).  Compare  also 
Higginson,  in  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  II :  115  ;  and  Smith,  in 
Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  411. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  pass  over  certain  principal  dislikes 
entertained  by  Dr.  Douglass.  In  his  books  and  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  he  gave  free  vent  to  various  pre¬ 
judices  or  grievances,  as  occasion  arose.  He  hated  Indians, 
whom  he  considered*  “  only  a  gregarious  sort  of  man- 
brutes.”  The  French*  were  ”  the  common  nuisance  and 
disturbers  of  Europe.”  Bishop  Berkeley*  was  a  “  whimsi¬ 
cal  man,”  whose  “  tar  water  ”  never  failed  to  arouse  the 
sarcasm  of  Douglass.  Whitfield*  was  a  “  vagrant,”  “  an 
insignificant  person,  of  no  general  learning,  void  of  com¬ 
mon  prudence,”  each  of  whose  discourses  caused  a  loss  to 
Boston  of  1,000,  by  drawing  people  away  from  their 
work.  Douglass  disliked  Gov.  Shirley,  apparently  for 
his  complacency  in  permitting  issues  of  paper  money.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  Summary  ®  he  had  commented 
very  freely  upon  Shirley’s  “  b-d  administration,”  and  the 
Governor  seems  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  second  volume.®  Douglass  also  came  into 
collision  with  Admiral  Knowles  through  some  severe 
animadversions  made  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Sum¬ 
mary.  Knowles  instituted  a  suit  for  libel,  and  attached 
the  Doctor’s  real  estate ;  *  but  the  matter  was  adjusted 
in  some  manner.  Douglass  inserted  a  rather  poor  apology 
and  explanation  in  the  preface  of  the  first  volume,  when 

*  Summary,  I :  ii6. 

*  Summary,  1 :  2-3. 

’Summary,  I:  149-151. 

♦Summary,  I:  250,  II:  141-142. 

’Summary,  I:  13,  17-18,  21,  334,  497.  Cf.  II:  13,  189,  192. 

®  Summary,  II :  2. 

’See  letter  of  James  Gordon,  Emerson,  History  of  Town  of 
Douglas,  144. 
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the  first  of  the  scattered  articles  were  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  he  left,  on  pages  254  and  255,  a  foot-note 
that  would  appear  sufficiently  offensive.  In  the  second 
volume,  he  remarks'  that  if  “  the  facts  related  offend  any 
governor,  commodore,  or  other  great  officer,”  he  “  will 
not  renounce  impartiality  and  become  sycophant.”  Be¬ 
sides  these  various  persons  or  races,  paper  money  was 
another  subject  that  usually  aroused  his  wrath.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  losses  which  he  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  depreciated  currency  under  Shirley’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  But  his  hatred  of  paper  currency  is  very 
strong  in  his  early  works  published  before  the  time  of 
Shirley. 

Paper  money  was  not  the  only  economic  subject  studied 
by  Douglass.  He  described  the  Indian  wampun  currency, 
examined  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and 
wrote  a  long  account  of  John  Law’s  schemes  and  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.*  The  Summary  of  the  British 
Settlements  contains  many  intelligent  discussions  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  colonies.*  On  this  topic,  as 
on  colonial  money,  Douglass  is  generally  a  reliable  and 
valuable  authority.  He  was  interested  in  “  Political 
Arithmetic,”  using  the  estimates  of  Halley  in  making 
computations  of  population.*  He  devotes  considerable 
space  to  intelligent  accounts  of  colonial  taxation,®  con¬ 
demning  poll  taxes  as  unjust,  favoring  customs  and  ex- 

'  Summary,  II ;  i. 

‘Summary,  1 :  176-177,  106,  78-87. 

*I :  17,  30,  273,  465,  540,  II :  50,  99,  180,  257,  331. 

‘  Summary,  1 :  530-531. 

®  1 .  523-525,  II  :  97-98,  286,  330-331,  359,  and  especially,  1 :  259- 
260. 
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cise  taxes  on  wines  and  spirits  as  well  as  on  other  luxu¬ 
ries,  advocating  license  taxes  on  public  houses  and  stamp 
duties  on  legal  instruments.  On  all  these  subjects  he 
industriously  gathered  materials  from  many  sources,  and 
will  be  found  reasonably  accurate. 

In  the  midst  of  Puritan  orthodoxy,  Douglass  enter¬ 
tained  religous  views  that  were  decidedly  heterodox.  He 
was  a  professed  rationalist,  holding'  that  “  the  wise  and 
sensible  part  of  mankind  .  .  .  regulate  themselves  by 
natural  religion  only,  and  .  .  .  conclude  that  all  religions 
are  good,  which  teach  men  to  be  good.  ”  The  origin  of 
religion  he  finds  in  superstition  and  the  wiles  of  priests.’' 
But  the  utility  of  religion’'  in  a  state  is  very  great  “  in 
cementing  society,  ”  for  “  the  devotion  we  pay  to  the 
clergy  introduces  a  proper  submission  to  civil  authority  ; 
and  it  is  the  clergy’s  business  to  labor  to  this  point.  ” 
Therefore,  he  contributed,  as  we  shall  see,  toward  the 
support  of  religion  in  the  town  of  Douglas.  The  Doctor 
was  opposed  to  the  censorship  that  many  of  the  clergy 
still  exercised  over  public  and  private  affairs.  In  1721 
James  Franklin  began  to  publish  the  New  England 
Courant.,  which  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  various 
disputed  public  questions.  He  was  assisted  by  a  club  of 
writers,  known  as  the  “  free  thinkers  ”  or  “  hell-fire 

*  Summary,  1 :  438.  Douglass  liked  political  better  than  religous 

controversy.  He  says  of  the  Indians,  “  any  persons  inclinable  to  the 
Christian  religion  ....  are  used  as  we  Christians  of  different 
sects  .  .  .  use  one  another,  that  is,  damn  them  if  they  do  not 

assent  to  the  faith  of  the  priest.”  II :  113. 

’Summary,  I:  165.  Yet  he  says  the  Bible  is  “called,  from  its 
excellency,  The  Bible  or  Book.  ”  1 :  17.  Cf.  II :  113. 

*  Summary,  I ;  165,  II :  247,  263. 
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club,  ”  of  which  Douglass  was  almost  certainly  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  paper  proceeded  to  attack  the  pretensions  of 
the  clergy,  calling  down  upon  itself  the  direct  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Increase  Mather,  and  finally  the  interference  of 
the  public  authorities.* 

^lention  has  already  been  made  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fessorship,  which,  it  is  thought,  Douglass  proposed  to 
endow,  and  of  the  map  w’hich  he  endeavored  to  construct 
for  public  distribution.  But  other  evidences  of  his 
public  spirit  are  not  wanting.  During  almost  his  entire 
residence  in  Boston,  he  was  connected  with  the  Scotch 
Charitable  Society ;  and  he  served  as  president  from 
1736  to  the  year  of  his  death.*  The  town  of  Douglas, 
w'here  the  Doctor  had  purchased  land  as  early  as  1723, 
was  named  in  his  honor  in  1746.  He  gave  the  town 
£ 500,  colonial  currency,  and  a  tract  of  land  for  “  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  schools.”  He 
also  promised  to  give  £^o  annually  for  seven  years  for 
the  siipport  of  public  worship,  but  did  not  entirely  ful¬ 
fill  this  promise,  possibly  on  account  of  losses  from  de¬ 
preciating  currency  or  embarrassments  growing  out  of 
the  lawsuit  commenced  by  Admiral  Knowles.* 

*  See  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  II :  394-398,  421  ;  F. 
Hudson,  History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States,  61-71  ;  Sparks, 
Works  of  Franklin,  1 :  22-25,  (Boston,  1840) ;  Drake,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Boston,  564-565. 

*  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  455.  Jennison  says 
1728  (Memoir,  209).  On  the  Society,  see  Winsor,  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  IV :  659-660.  Douglass  refers  to  the  Society  in  the  Post¬ 
script  of  the  Discourse. 

‘Emerson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglas,  18-19,  44,  51,  144. 
Douglass  refers  to  these  gifts  in  his  letter  to  the  Boston  assessors  in 
1747.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  623.  About  I900  of 
the  Douglass  school  fund  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  town  in  1879. 
Emerson,  19. 
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In  October,  1752,  the  Boston  Evening  Post  announced 
the  death  of  Dr.  Douglass “  Last  Saturday  morning 
died  here,  very  suddenly.  Dr.  William  Douglass,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  physician  of  the  first  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  town.  His  superior  knowledge  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  literature,  especially  those  which  more 
immediately  related  to  his  profession,  rendered  him  em¬ 
inently  useful  to  the  public,  and  has  given  him  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  name  in  the  learned  world.”  ^  He  had  trod¬ 
den  on  the  toes  of  too  many  quack  doctors,  religious 
bigots,  and  paper  money  repudiators  to  be  altogether 
popular  in  his  day  and  generation ;  while  his  hot  tem¬ 
per  and  love  for  controversy  had  led  him  into  needless 
quarrels.  But  he  may  be  respected  as  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  professional  skill,  an  indefatigable  investi¬ 
gator,  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  a  dishonest  cur¬ 
rency,  and  a  public  spirited  citizen. 

Although  the  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies 
of  the  British  Plantations  was  published  anonymously 
in  London,  Douglass’s  name  appeared  in  the  Boston  edi¬ 
tion,  in  1740.  Thomas,  Sabin,  and  Winsor  have  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  him.^  Yet  the  tract  has  been  used  by  a 

*  Emerson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Douglas,  142 ;  Jeuuison,  Me¬ 
moir,  233.  A  year  later  Cadwallader  Golden  referred  to  the  death  of 
his  correspondent,  “a  gentleman  of  great  skill  in  Medicine.” 
American  Museum,  III :  53. 

’  Douglass  was  interred  in  the  King’s  Chapel  burying  ground.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  funeral  may  be  found  in  Emerson,  History  of  the  Town 
of  Douglas,  144-145.  Over  twenty  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  were  bought 
for  the  mourners  and  attendants.  The  Doctor’s  autograph  has  been 
reproduced  in  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  623  ;  Winsor, 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  H :  p.  v. 

•Thomas,  History  of  Printing  in  America,  II :  451  ;  Sabin,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Americana,  V :  501  ;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
V ;  174. 
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number  of  writers  who  refer  to  it  simply  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  pamphlet.*  But  there  is  sufficient  internal  evi¬ 
dence  to  remove  any  doubt  of  its  authorship,  if  such 
could  have  existed.  A  comparison  of  the  Discourse 
with  Douglass’s  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements 
would  place  the  question  beyond  controversy.* 

The  Discourse  first  appeared  in  London,  in  1739; 
and  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  the  following  year. 
Almost  immediately  two  rejoinders  were  published.* 

'  J.  IJ  Felt,  Historical  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency,  56,  62, 
63,70,85,98,  132,  (Boston,  1839).  J.  R.  McCulloch,  who  reprinted 
the  pamphlet  in  the  Overstone  Collection  of  Tracts,  says  :  “  We  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  author.”  Subsequent  writers  who  have 
referred  to  the  tract  have  used  the  Overstoue  reprint,  and  seem  not  to 
have  considered  the  question  of  authorship.  See  W.  G.  Sumner, 
History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  2,  8,  (New  York,  1896) ; 
Chalmers,  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies,  7,  (London, 
1893);  I.  Fisher,  Appreciation  and  Interest,  4,  (New  York,  1896); 
F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  322,  326,  (New  York,  1877). 

*A  few  points  maybe  indicated  briefly.  The  author  of  the  Dis¬ 
course  claims,  (p.  293),  to  be  a  resident  of  Boston,  “  not  a  transient 
person.  ”  On  p.  295.  and  elsewhere,  he  has  much  to  say  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  debtor  party  in  colonial  politics.  Cf.  Summary  of  the 
British  Settlements,  1 :  310,  535,  II :  14,  86,  87.  On  pp.  297  and  299, 
the  author  gives  expression  to  his  dislike  of  the  French,  in  terms 
very  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Summary,  1 :  2-3.  On  p.  298  of 
the  Discourse,  he  calls  John  Law  a  “  Profugns,  ”  the  same  term  used 
to  characterize  him  in  Sutuniary,  I :  So.  On  p.  302,  he  says  New 
Hampshire  is  “too  diminutive  for  a  separate  Province.”  Cf.  Sum¬ 
mary.  II :  75.  Douglass  intended  to  publish  a  discourse  on  paper 
currencies  in  the  appendix  of  the  Summary,  which  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  Cf.  Summary,  1 :  310 ;  II :  13,  192,  254.  The  epithets 
applied  to  paper  currencies  in  the  Discourse  are  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Summary,  although  the  language  of  the  later  work  is 
somewhat  stronger.  Cf.  Summary,  1 :  99,  310,  359,  434,  499,  500,  525  ; 
II :  14,  18,  87,  193,  254,  364. 

*  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  money,  more  especially 
of  the  bills  of  public  credit  old  tenor  ...  To  which  is  added  a 
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Douglass  replied  in  a  Postscript  which  was  added  to 
the  1751  reprint  of  the  Discourse.  It  has  seemed 
best  to  include  the  Postscript  in  the  present  edition  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  a  fair  example  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
troversial  writings. 

The  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies  has 
been  used  by  several  writers,  who  have  commended  it 
highly.’  A  few  words  of  introduction  may  serve  to 
make  its  contents  and  purpose  clearer  to  readers  who 
have  no  detailed  knowledge  of  the  monetary  history  of 
the  colonies.  The  paper  money  problem  was  over  fifty 
years  old  when  Douglass  wrote  this  tract.  After  abor¬ 
tive  attempts  on  the  part  of  private  persons  to  circulate 
their  own  notes,  Massachusetts  had  issued  paper  money 
in  1690,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  ill  fated  mili¬ 
tary'  expedition.  Though  the  issues  continued,  the  col¬ 
ony  followed  a  fairly  moderate  policy  for  nearly  twenty- 


Reply  to  a  former  Essay  on  Silver  and  Paper  Currencies.  As  also  a 
Postscript  containing  remarks  on  a  late  Discourse  concerning  the 
Currencies.”  (Boston,  1740).  “  Observations  occasioned  by  reading 

a  pamphlet  intituled,  A  discourse  concerning  the  currencies,  etc.  ” 
(London,  1741).  Winsor,  (Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V :  174, 
175,)  gives  full  titles  and  the  libraries  where  these  pamphlets  may  be 
found.  See  also  Douglas,  Financial  History  of  Massachusetts,  143, 
(New  York,  1892)  ;  Chalmers,  Colonial  Currency,  143. 

*  J.  R.  McCulloch,  in  Select  Collection  of  Tracts  on  Paper  Currency, 
says;  “The  author,  .  .  .  whoever  he  may  be,  .  .  .  has  the 

merit  of  having  very  clearly  exhibited  the  principles  that  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  issue  of  paper  money,  and  the  abuses  that  follow 
from  their  being  neglected.”  Cf.  McCulloch’s  Literature  of  Political 
Economy,  (Loudon,  1845).  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  says  that  the  Dis¬ 
course  “is  of  great  value.  ”  See  his  article  in  First  Century  of  the 
Republic,  238,  (New  York,  1876).  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  considers  it  a 
remarkable  pamphlet.  Appreciation  and  Interest,  4. 
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five  years.  But  then  there  began  a  systematic  agitation 
for  “loan  banks,”  public  or  private,  while  the  legisla¬ 
ture  allowed  bills  issued  for  current  expenses  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the  other  colonies  had 
caught  the  contagion,  and  issued  bills  of  credit.  About 
1712  the  New  England  paper  money  began  to  depreci¬ 
ate.  Then  its  supporters  carried  the  question  into  poli¬ 
tics,  and  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining  further  issues. 
For  nearly  eighty  years  the  historj^  of  the  colonies  was 
blackened  by  a  continued  agitation  for  a  depreciating 
paper  currency.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  “The  colonies  were  not  worse  than  their  time. 
The  mysterious  and  powerful  functions  of  credit  were 
developed  in  Northern  Europe,  half  by  accident,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Land 
Bank  scheme,  Mississippi  scheme.  South  Sea  scheme, 
etc.,  were  aberrations  diie  to  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which  had  been 
evoked.  It  was  a  marvelous  thing  to  discover  that  a 
corporation,  or  a  civil  body,  could  emit  notes  and  so 
borrow,  yet  win  interest  instead  of  paying  interest  on 
what  it  borrowed.  This  is  what  the  colonies  attempted 
to  do.”  ’  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  paper  money  never  was 
so  recklessly  and  persistently  abused,  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod,  as  in  some  of  the  American  colonies. 

Naturally  enough  the  controversies  over  paper  money 
called  out  a  flood  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  sub- 

*  W.  G.  Sumner,  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  7. 
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ject.*  Nearly  thirty  appeared  between  1714  and  1721,* 
and  the  stream  of  publications  continued  to  flow  until 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
new  federal  Constitution  had  given  the  final  blow  to 
government  issues  of  paper  money. 

Douglass’s  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies  of 
the  British  Plantations  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
eighteenth  century  discussions  of  the  money  question. 
The  editor  is  inclined  to  rank  it  next  to  Pelatiah  Webster’s 
Political  Essays.  Douglass  had  a  firm  grasp  of  funda¬ 
mental  facts  and  principles,  although  he  did  not  develop 
a  complete  theory  of  money.  He  h^d  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  Gresham’s  law,  and  realized  that  a  country  must 
hold  to  the  “  universal  commercial  medium,”  if  it  is  to 
have  dealings  with  foreign  nations.  No  fog  of  inflationist 
argument  could  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there  is  “  no 
other  proper  Medium  of  Trade,  but  Silver,  or  Bills  of 

‘There  is  a  demonstrable  connection  between  these  colonial  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  pamphlet  literature  on  the  same  subject  published 
in  England  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Trum¬ 
bull,  First  Essays  at  Banking,  3-12,  (Worcester,  1884).  Prof.  Dunbar 
has  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  (II :  482-490,) 
notes  on  some  of  these  early  English  banking  schemes.  See  also 
H.  D.  Macleod,  Theory  of  Credit,  II :  656,  (London,  1891).  But  the 
whole  controversy  over  inconvertible  paper  had  to  be  threshed  out 
again  in  the  struggle  between  bullionists  and  inflationists  early  in  the 
present  century.  See  F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  Trade,  and  Industry, 
279,  (New  York,  1879). 

’  Trumbull,  First  Essays  at  Banking,  28.  Trumbull  gives  copious 
extracts  from  several  of  the  rare.st  pamphlets.  See  Horace  White, 
Money  and  Banking,  123-124,  (Boston,  1895),  for  another  extract. 
Lists  of  scores  of  such  publications  may  be  found  in  Thomas,  History 
of  Printing  in  Americ  a,  II  :  370  et  seq.  ;  Douglas.  Financial  History 
of  Massachusetts,  138-146,  (New  York,  1892).  Especially  valuable 
is  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  170- 176. 
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Exchange  and  Notes  of  Hand,  payable  in  Silver.”  With 
the  sturdiness  of  a  Ricardo,  he  insisted  that  the  rise  of 
silver  was  the  sign  and  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency.  He  realized  the  true  meaning  of  the  cry 
of  the  colonial  inflationists  that  the  scarcity  of  other 
money  made  paper  currency  necessary,  and  answered  that 
there  were  never  greater  complaints  of  want  of  money 
than  were  heard  after  each  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better  than  his  argument  that  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  citizens  to  provide  themselves  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  money,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a 
government  to  find  money  for  its  people.  Upon  any  of 
these  questions  we  may  read  with  profit  the  words  of 
William  Douglass. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  DOUGLASS. 


Letters  from  Dr.  William  Douglass  to  Cadwallader  Golden  of  New 
York,  1721-1736.  Published  in  Collections  of  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  XXXII  ;  164-189.  (Boston,  1854). 

Some  historical  remarks  on  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  in  North-Britain. 
With  a  particular  account  of  the  .  .  .  Harbour,  etc.  (London, 
1728). 

See  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Scheme  projected  for  emitting  60000  1.  in 
Bills  of  a  New  Tenour,  to  be  redeemed  with  Silver  and  Gold.  In 
a  Letter  from  a  Merchant  in  Boston,  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country. 
(Boston  :  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green,  1738.) 

See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  :  502. 

An  Essay,  Concerning  Silver  and  Paper  Currencies  ;  More  especially 
with  Regard  to  the  British  Colonies  in  New  England.  (Boston  : 
S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green).  (N.  D. ) 

Winsor,  (  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  V  :  174),  says  this 
was  published  in  1738.  See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  :  502. 
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A  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British  Plantations  in 
America.  Especially  with  regard  to  their  Paper  Money  ;  More 
Particularly,  in  Relation  to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts-Bay, 
in  New  England.  (London  :  T.  Cooper,  1739 1  Boston  :  S.  Kuee- 
land  and  T.  Green,  1740). 

This  work  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1751.  In  1857  J.  R.  McCulloch  re¬ 
printed  it  in  his  Select  Collection  of  Tracts  on  Paper  Currency  and 
Banks,  (London,  1857).  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V :  501- 
502.  On  this  pamphlet,  as  on  the  two  preceding,  see  Winsor,  Nar¬ 
rative  and  Critical  History,  V  :  173-176. 


A  Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  First  Planting,  Progres¬ 
sive  Improvements,  and  Present  State  of  the  British  Settlements 
in  Nortli-America.  (Vol.  I,  Boston,  1749;  Vol.  II,  Boston,  1751). 

Reprinted,  Boston  and  London,  1755.  Reprinted,  with  few  alterations 
and  corrections,  London,  1760.  .Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana, 
V :  502-503.  The  first  part  of  the  Summary  appeared  in  the 
American  Magazine,  in  1747.  The  death  of  the  author,  in  1752,  pre¬ 
vented  the  completion  of  this  work. 

Mercurius  Novanglicanus.  By  William  Nadir,  L.X.Q  (Boston). 

An  almanac  for  1743.  The  above  pseudonym  is  known  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Douglass.  See  remarks  by  S.  A.  Green,  in  Proceedings 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  1884,  p.  44. 


PRINCIPAL  MKDICAL  WRITINGS. 

The  Abuses  and  Scandal  of  some  late  Pamphlets  in  favour  of  Inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  Small-pox,  as  practised  iu  Boston.  (Boston,  1722). 

See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  :  501. 

A  Dissertation  concerning  Inoculation  of  the  Small-pox.  (Boston, 

1730). 

See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  :  502. 

A  Practical  Essay  Concerning  the  Small-pox.  (Boston,  1730). 

See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  :  502. 

The  Practical  History  of  a  New  Epidemic  Eruptive  Miliary  Fever, 
with  an  Angina  Ulcusculosa,  Which  Prevailed  in  Boston,  New 
England,  in  the  Years  1735  and  1736.  (Boston  :  T.  Fleet,  1736). 
This  essay  was  reprinted  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  XIV :  1-13,  (Boston,  1825),  See  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Amer¬ 
icana,  V  ;  502.  For  other  medical  works  by  Douglass  see  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  V  ;  502 ; 
Watt,  R.,  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  1 :  315. 
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A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  CURRENCIES 
OF  THE  BRITISH  PLANTATIONS  IN 
AMERICA,  ETC. 


The  many  Schetnes  at  present  upon  the  Anvil  in 
Boston,  for  emitting  enormous  Quantities  of  Paper  Cur¬ 
rencies  ;  are  the  Occasion  of  this  Discourse.  The 
Writer  does  not  vainly  pretend  to  dictate  to  Govern¬ 
ment.,  or  prescribe  to  Trade  ;  but  with  a  sincere  Regard 
to  the  publick  Good.,  has  taken  some  Pains.,  to  collect., 
digest.,  and  set  in  a  proper  Light,  several  Facts  and 
Political  Experiences  especially  relating  to  Paper  Cur¬ 
rencies  ;  which  tho'  plain  in  themselves,  are  not  obvious 
to  every  Body.  If  any  Expressions  should  sound  harsh, 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  a  Reflection  upon  this 
Province  in  general:  It  was  always  tny  Opinion,  That 
the  Fb^ovince  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  is  by  far  the  most 
vigorous  and  promising  Plant  {with  proper  Cultivation') 
of  all  the  British  Pla7itations ;  in  the  best  of  Countries 
at  Times,  bad  Administrations,  and  private  evil  Men  of 
Influence  have  prevailed.  The  Author  is  not  a  transient 
Person,  who  frotn  Humor  or  Caprice,  or  other  Views 
may  expose  the  Provhice  ;  but  is  by  Inclination  induced, 
and  by  Interest  obliged  to  study  the  Good  of  the 
Country. 

All  Commerce  naturally  is  a  Truck  Trade,  exchang¬ 
ing  Commodities  which  we  can  spare  (or  their  Value) 
for  Goods  we  are  in  want  of.  SilveP  it  self  is  a  Mer- 

'  It  will  be'tioticed  that  the  author  commonly  uses  the  term 
"  silver”  in  speaking  of  the  money  metals.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
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chandize.,  and  being  the  least  v'ariable  of  all  others,  is  by 
general  Consent  made  the  Medium  of  Trade.  If  a  Coun¬ 
try  can  be  supposed  to  have  no  Dealings  but  within  it 
self  ;  the  Legislature  or  tacit  Consent  of  the  People,  may 
appoint  or  receive  any  Currency  at  Pleasure  :  but  a  trad¬ 
ing  Country  must  have  regard  to  the  universal  com¬ 
mercial  Medium,  which  is  Silver  ;  or  cheat,  and  trade  to 
a  Disadvantage :  It  is  true,  that  in  some  Countries  of 
Europe  Billon^  (a  base  mixture  of  IMetals)  is  used  for 
small  Change,  but  not  as  a  Medium  of  Trade. 

Every  Country  or  Society  have  their  own  peculiar 
Regulations,  which  may  be  called  their  Municipal.,  or 
By-Laws  in  Trade  :  but  the  universal  trading  Part  of 
the  World,  as  one  tacit  Confederacy  have  fallen  into 
some  general  Rules,  which  by  Custom  of  IVIerchants  are 
become  as  Fundamental :  One  of  these  is  a  Silver  Me¬ 
dium  of  Trade,  that  all  Contracts  (Specialties  excepted) 
are  understood  to  be  payable  in  this  Medium,  being  al¬ 
ways  of  the  same  fixed  Value,  or  easily  adjusted  by  the 

that  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  silver  had  been  the  more  com¬ 
monly  used  money,  while  gold  was  less  often  employed  than  i-.t  pres¬ 
ent.  Almost  everywhere  silver  was  the  standard,  or  “  rating  ” 
money  ;  while  gold  was  the  “  rated  ”  money,  whose  coinage  value  was 
adjusted  to  that  of  the  silver  unit  whenever  fluctuations  in  the  market 
values  of  the  two  metals  made  such  a  course  necessary.  See  S.  Dana 
Horton,  The  Silver  Pound,  73,  (London,  1887) ;  Lord  Liverpool, 
Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  30-32,  170-171,  (new  edition, 
London,  1880);  W.  A.  Shaw,  History  of  Currency,  1-13,  (London, 
1895).  In  the  eighteenth  century  gold  came  into  much  more  common 
use,  but  writers  continued  to  use  the  term  silver  in  the  old  way. 

'  See  Palgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  1 :  146,  ( London 
and  New  York,  1894)  ;  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex¬ 
change,  125-126,  (New  York,  1879);  Say,  Dictionnaire  des  finances, 
I:  411-412,  (Paris,  1889). 
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Par.,  and  accidental  small  Differences  of  Exchange  from 
one  Country  to  another. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  other  proper  Medium  of 
Trade,  but  Silver,  or  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes  of 
Hand  payable  in  Silver  at  certain  IPsos  or  Periods, 
which  by  a  currant  discount  are  reducible  to  Silver 
ready  Money,  at  any  Time.  The  Debitor  Party’  (I  am 
ashamed  to  mention  it)  being  the  prevailing  Party  in  all 
our  Depreciating-Paper-Money  Colonies,  do  wickedly 
endeavor  to  delude  the  unthinking  Multitude,  by  per- 
swading  them,  that  all  Endeavours  of  the  Govenour,  or 
Proposals  and  Schemes  of  private  Societies,  to  introduce 
a  Silver  Medium,  or  a  Credit  upon  a  Silver  Bottom,  to 
prevent  the  honest  and  industrious  Creditor  from  being 
defrauded ;  are  Impositions  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prop¬ 
erty  of  the  People. 

Depreciating  of  the  Value  of  nummary  Denomina¬ 
tions,  to  defraud  the  Creditors  of  the  Publick  and  of  pri- 

*  In  his  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  Douglass  has  much  to 
say  of  the  influence  of  the  paper  money  party  in  politics.  See  Sum¬ 
mary,  I  :  535, — “  The  Parties  in  Massachusetts  Bay  at  present,  are  not 
the  Loyal  and  Jacobite,  the  Governor  and  Country,  Whig  and  Tory, 
or  any  religious  sectary  denominations,  but  the  Debtors  and  the 
Creditors.  The  Debtor  side  has  had  the  ascendatit  ever  since  anno 
1741,  to  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  country.”  Of  Rhode  Island  he 
says,  “for  some  years  past  the  opposite  parties  are,  they  who  are 
against  multiplying  a  fallacious  fraudulent  paper  currency,  and  they 
who  encourage  it  for  private  iniquitous  ends.”  Summary,  II :  86. 
See  also  I  :  310,  II :  14,  86,  87  ;  also  letter  of  Douglass  to  Colden, 
Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XXXII:  176.  Thomas  Hutchin¬ 
son  bears  testimony  to  the  same  general  eSect  in  his  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  II :  207-209,  391-392,  (London  1760, 
1768).  For  other  colonies  see  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island,  II : 
53“54i  104-105,  (third  edition.  New  York,  1878)  ;  Ramsay,  History  of 
South  Carolina,  II :  165,  (Charleston,  1809). 
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vate  Persons ;  by  Proclamations  of  Sovereigns,  by  Re¬ 
coinages,  and  by  a  late  Contrivance  of  a  depreciating 
Paper-Credit-Currency ;  were  never  practised  but  in 
notoriously  bad  Administrations. 

All  over  Europe  for  many  Ages  preceeding  the  14th 
Century,  the  nummary  Pound,  and  the  Ponderal  or 
Pound  Weight  of  Silver  were  the  same :  but  in  some 
following  Ages  in  bad  Administrations  the  Values  of 
nummary  Denominations  were  gradually  reduced ;  ‘  as 

*  This  is  true  for  England,  where  the  first  debasement  took  place  in 
1300.  See  Liverpool,  Coins  of  the  Realm,  39  et  seq.  ;  McCulloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  324,  325,  (new  edition,  L/ondon,  1850); 
Macleod,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  I:  461,  495,  (London, 
1863) ;  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  1 :  498-500.  For 
France,  however,  the  statement  is  not  accurate.  It  is  true  that  Philip 
the  Fair,  (1285-1314),  iias  usually  been  represented  as  the  “typical 
false  monneyer  ”  ;  but  debasement  of  the  coinage  had  occurred  under 
earlier  kings.  See  Macleod,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  I  : 
498-509;  Clam.igeran,  Histoire  de  I'impdt  en  France,  I:  300-304, 
340-344,  (Paris,  1867);  Say,  Dictionnaire  des  finances,  II:  604-605. 
Yet  after  1300  the  changes  were  far  more  extensive  and  reckless.  On 
the  debasements  of  coinage  in  various  European  countries  between 
the  years  1300  and  1500,  see  Shaw,  History  of  Currency,  Chap.  I.  For 
the  subsequent  references  in  this  paragraph  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain  the  following  books  may  be  consulted.  For  England,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Coins  of  the  Realm,  41-43 ;  McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  324-325  ;  Macleod,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  1 :  463- 
496.  For  France,  Clamageran,  Histoire  de  I’impot  en  France,  III : 
27,  105-108,  137,  213-216,  240;  Macleod,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  1 :  506,  509.  Concertiing  debasement  in  Spain,  Henry  C. 
Lea  says  ;  “  \  pragmatica  of  October  14,  1686,  ordered  a  reduction  of 
weight  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  silver  ryal  by  working  84  to 
the  marc  in  place  of  67.  The  existing  pesos,  or  pieces  of  eight,  were 
ordered  to  pass  for  ten  ryals.”  Popular  Science  Monthly,  LI  :  590. 
Compare  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Mint  Report  of  1702.  This  is  contained 
in  W.  A.  Shaw,  Select  Tracis  and  Documents  Illustrating  English 
Monetary  History,  158,  (London,  1896);  R.  Chalmers,  History  of 
Currency  in  British  Colonies,  402,  (Loudon,  1893). 
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in  England  to  4  oz.  Silver  value  (upon  all  Occasions  I 
use  the  nearest  round  Numbers)  one  third  of  its  original 
Value ;  in  Holland  the  Pound  Ulams  (6  Guilders)  to  2 
oz.  Silver  being  only  one  sixth  of  its  original  Value.  A 
general  Stop  has  been  put  to  those  notorious  publick 
Frauds  ever  since  Trade  began  to  flourish ;  the  civil 
Governments  becoming  more  polite,  found  it  their  Inter¬ 
est  in  Affairs  of  a  Medium  of  Trade,  to  be  advised  by 
the  more  knowing  and  experienced  Traders :  Thus, 
since  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  England.,  the  Shill¬ 
ing  Denomination  hath  lost  only  2  gr.  Silver.  We  have 
two  or  three  Instances  of  late  in  Europe,  that  have  de¬ 
viated  from  that  Maxim  of  a  fixed  Value  of  Silver  in 
Trade  ;  these  were  in  abitrary  Governments,  under  most 
arbitrary  Administrations,  i.  France  by  Recoinages 
from  A.  1689,  to  the  wise  Administration  of  Cardinal 
Finery,  was  obliged  to  defraud  the  Subject,  to  maintain 
unjust  Wars  and  Rapines  upon  its  Neighbours,  and 
lessen’d  the  Value  of  nummary  Denominations  from  a 
Mark  of  Silver  at  27  Livres  to  80  Livres.  2.  The  King 
of  Spain  A.  1688  lowered  his  Denominations  2^per  Cent. 
a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight  formerly  8  Ryals  Plate,  passed 
for  10  Ryals  currant.  3.  Sweden  under  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Baron  Gortz. 

In  all  Sovereignties  in  Europe  where  Paper-Money 
was  introduced,  great  Inconveniencies  happened  ;  upon 
cancelling  this  Paper  Medium  all  those  Inconveniencies 
did  vanish,  i.  In  Sweden,  Baron  Gortz^  by  imposing 

*  An  account  of  the  life  of  von  Gortz  may  be  found  in  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic,  IX  :  389-393,  (Leipzig,  1879). 
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Government  Notes  (and  Mnnt  tokyns)  reduced  the  Peo¬ 
ple  to  extreme  Misery  (this  was  one  of  the  principal 
Crimes  alleged  against  him  when  he  suffered  capital 
Punishment)  but  these  being  called  in,  and  the  Coin 
settled  upon  the  same  Foundation  as  it  was  before 
Charles  Xllth  Accession,  Sweden  flourished  as  formerly. 
2.  The  late  Regent  of  France.,  by  the  Advice  of  Mr. 
Law^  did  form  a  Project  A.  1720,  and  by  his  arbitrary 
Power,  endeavored  to  put  it  on  Execution ;  to  defraud 
State  Creditors  and  others,  by  banishing  of  Silver  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  by  substituting  a  Paper  Credit :  the  Effect 
was,  the  greatest  Confusion,  and  almost  utter  Subver¬ 
sion  of  their  Trade  and  Business  :  The  Remedy  was  (Mr. 
Law  having  sneak’d  off,  became  a  Profiigus.,  and  at  last 
died  obscurely)  after  a  few  Mouths  the  Court  of  France 
were  obliged  to  ordain,  that  there  should  be  no  other 
legal  Tender  but  Silver-Coin  ;  and  Commerce  has  flour¬ 
ished  in  France  more  than  ever.  At  present,  under  the 
wise  Administration  of  Cardinal  Fleicry  (who  allows  of 
no  Paper  Currencies,  nor  Recoinages,  which  had  the 
same  Effect  in  depreciating  nummary  Denominations  in 
France.,  that  frequent  and  large  Emissions  of  Paper- 

*  In  his  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  1 :  78-82,  Douglass  de¬ 
votes  several  pages  to  Law’s  projects.  Of  the  multitude  of  writings 
on  John  Law  we  may  mention,  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  II :  576-577  ;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXXII : 
230-234,  (London,  1892);  Macleod,  H.  D. ,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  II  :  243-254,  (fourth  edition,  London,  1886) ;  Nicholson, 
J.  S.,  Treatise  on  Money  and  Monetary  Problems,  165-207,  (third 
edition,  London  and  New  York,  1895)  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  I:  289,  420,  (Boston,  1887).  Law’s  works  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  E.  Daire’s  Economistes  financiers  du  XVIII  si^cle,  (Paris, 
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Money  have  in  our  Colonies)  their  Trade  bids  fair  to 
outdo  the  Maritime  Powers  (as  Great  Britain  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  called)  and  has  a  much  better  Effect  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  Wealth  and  Glory  of  France.,  than  the  Roman- 
tick  butcherly  Schemes  of  Conquest  over  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  under  the  Administrations  of  Richelieu.,  Mazarine 
and  others,  in  the  Reigns  of  Lewis  XIII  and  XIV.  3. 
In  Great  Britain  A.  1716,  were  current  four  and  a  half 
Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling  in  Exchequer  Notes.,  being 
the  largest  Quantity  current  at  one  time :  although  they 
bore  about  half  of  legal  Interest,  and  not  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  concomitant  national  Silver  Currency ; 
they  laboured  much  in  Circulation,  and  the  Government 
to  prevent  their  being  depreciated,  was  obliged  to  give 
considerable  Premuims  to  the  Bank  for  cancelling  some 
of  them,  and  circulating  the  remainder.* 

It  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  how  England, 
France  and  Holland,  have  tacitly  allowed  their  several 
American  Colonies  ;  by  Laws  of  their  several  Provinces, 
by  Chancering s  in  their  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  by 
Custom ;  to  depreciate  from  Time  to  Time,  the  Value 
of  their  original  Denominations,  to  defraud  their  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  Creditors  in  Europe.  The  British  Planta¬ 
tions  have  not  only  varied  from  Sterling,  but  have  also 
very  much  varied  from  one  another ;  to  the  great  Con¬ 
fusion  of  Business,  and  Damage  of  the  Merchant.  This 
‘  The  editor  is  unable  to  find  any  depreciation  of  exchequer  bills  in 
1716.  But  the  Bank  of  England  did  undertake  to  cancel  ^2,000,000 
of  the  ;^4,56i,o2I  circulating  between  1715  and  1717.  See  John  Fran¬ 
cis.  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  58,  (American  edition,  New- 
York,  1862).  On  Exchequer  bills  see  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  1 :  784-785. 
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Government  Notes  (and  Munt  tokyns)  reduced  the  Peo¬ 
ple  to  extreme  Misery  (this  was  one  of  the  principal 
Crimes  alleged  against  him  when  he  suffered  capital 
Punishment)  but  these  being  called  in,  and  the  Coin 
settled  upon  the  same  Foundation  as  it  was  before 
Charles  Xllth  Accession,  Sweden  flourished  as  formerly. 
2.  The  late  Regent  of  France.,  by  the  Advice  of  Mr. 
Law^  did  form  a  Project  A.  1720,  and  by  his  arbitrary 
Power,  endeavored  to  put  it  on  Execution ;  to  defraud 
State  Creditors  and  others,  by  banishing  of  Silver  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  by  substituting  a  Paper  Credit :  the  Effect 
was,  the  greatest  Confusion,  and  almost  utter  Subver¬ 
sion  of  their  Trade  and  Business :  The  Remedy  was  (Mr. 
Law  having  sneak’d  off,  became  a  Pro/ngus^  and  at  last 
died  obscurely)  after  a  few  Months  the  Court  of  France 
were  obliged  to  ordain,  that  there  should  be  no  other 
legal  Tender  but  Silver-Coin  ;  and  Commerce  has  flour¬ 
ished  in  France  more  than  ever.  At  present,  under  the 
wise  Administration  of  Cardinal  Flenry  (who  allows  of 
no  Paper  Currencies,  nor  Recoinages,  which  had  the 
same  Effect  in  depreciating  nummary  Denominations  in 
France.,  that  frequent  and  large  Emissions  of  Paper- 

*  In  his  Snmmary  of  the  British  Settlements,  1 :  78-82,  Douglass  de¬ 
votes  several  pages  to  Law’s  projects.  Of  the  multitude  of  writings 
on  John  Law  we  may  mention,  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  II :  576-577  ;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXXII : 
230-234,  (London,  1892);  Macleod,  H.  D,,  Theory  aud  Practice  of 
Banking,  II :  243-254,  (fourth  edition,  London,  1886) ;  Nicholson, 
J.  S.,  Treatise  on  Money  and  Monetary  Problems,  165-207,  (third 
edition,  London  and  New  York,  1895)  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  I:  289,  420,  (Boston,  1887).  Law’s  works  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  E.  Daire’s  Economistes  financiers  du  XVIII  si^cle,  (Paris, 
1851). 
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Money  have  in  our  Colonies)  their  Trade  bids  fair  to 
outdo  the  Maritime  Powers  (as  Great  Britain  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  called)  and  has  a  much  better  Effect  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  Wealth  and  Glory  of  France.,  than  the  Roman- 
tick  butcherly  Schemes  of  Conquest  over  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  under  the  Administrations  of  Richelieu,  Mazarine 
and  others,  in  the  Reigns  of  Lewis  XIII  and  XIV.  3. 
In  Great  Britain  A.  1716,  were  current  four  and  a  half 
Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling  in  Exchequer  Notes,  being 
the  largest  Quantity  current  at  one  time :  although  they 
bore  about  half  of  legal  Interest,  and  not  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  concomitant  national  Silver  Currency ; 
they  laboured  much  in  Circulation,  and  the  Government 
to  prevent  their  being  depreciated,  was  obliged  to  give 
considerable  Premiums  to  the  Bank  for  cancelling  some 
of  them,  and  circulating  the  remainder.* 

It  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  how  England, 
France  and  Holland,  have  tacitly  allowed  their  several 
American  Colonies  ;  by  Laws  of  their  several  Provinces, 
by  Chancerings  in  their  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  by 
Custom ;  to  depreciate  from  Time  to  Time,  the  Value 
of  their  original  Denominations,  to  defraud  their  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  Creditors  in  Europe.  The  British  Planta¬ 
tions  have  not  only  varied  from  Sterling,  but  have  also 
very  much  varied  from  one  another ;  to  the  great  Con¬ 
fusion  of  Business,  and  Damage  of  the  Merchant.  This 
■  The  editor  is  unable  to  find  anjr  depreciation  oi  excheqner  bills  in 
1716.  Bnt  the  Bank  of  England  did  nndertake  to  cancel  ^2,000,000 
of  the  ;^4,56i,o2I  circnlating  between  1715  and  1717.  See  John  Fran¬ 
cis,  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  58,  (American  edition,  New- 
York,  1862).  On  Exchequer  bills  see  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  1 :  784-785. 
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will  appear  plain  by  inserting  at  one  View  the  State  of 
the  Currencies  in  the  several  British  Plantations ; 
whereof  some  are  per  Exchange.^  some  in  Spanish  Silver 
Coin,  and  some  in  Paper  Money  called  Colony  or  Prov¬ 
ince  Bills  of  publick  Credit.' 


*  The  depreciation  of  the  colonial  metallic  currency  is  discussed  in 
Chalmers,  Colonial  Currency,  4-23  ;  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  1 :  326-327  ;  Ripley,  W.  Z.,  Financial  History  of  Virginia, 
108-144,  (New  York,  1893).  The  best  clue  to  an  understanding  of  the 
following  paragraphs  may  be  gained  by  recalling  that  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  silver  pound  was  the  legal  stand¬ 
ard  or  “rating”  money  of  England  ;  while  in  the  colonies  the  Spanish 
silver  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight  reals,  was  the  principal  circulating 
coin.  The  colonists,  however,  kept  the  English  system  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  as  their  money  of  account.  Therefore,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  colonial  currencies  to  the  English  standard  depended 
upon  the  legal  or  customary  rating  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the 
colonies.  Now,  from  1600  to  1816,  the  pound  sterling  equalled  1,718.7 
grains  of  fine  silver,  and  the  shilling  contained  85.93  grains  of  pure 
metal.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fine  contents  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  had  been  variously  estimated  at  385  to  388.5  grains  of  fine  silver. 
This  weight  would  have  made  it  equivalent  to  about  4s.  fid. 
of  English  money.  In  1704  Newton’s  assay  at  the  English  mint 
gave  the  coin  an  official  rating  of  386.8  grains  of  pure  metal, 
and  fixed  its  value  at  4J.  fid.,  a  rating  which  it  retained  during  the 
next  eighty  years,  although  its  fine  contents  gradually  diminished. 
See  Chalmers,  Colonial  Currencies,  402.  This  customary  rating  of 
the  dollar  made  the  pound  sterling  worth  I4.444.  So  long  as  the 
colonies  rated  the  dollar  at  4;.  fid.,  the  colonial  pound  was  the  same 
as  the  English  pound,  viz.,  $4,444;  and  ;^’ioo  of  colonial  money  of 
account  equalled  £  100  sterling.  Now  when  any  colony  rated  the  dol¬ 
lar  at  5.;. ,  it  depreciated  the  colonial  pound  so  that  it  equalled  only 
I4.00,  or  1,547  grains  of  silver.  Then  £111  of  colonial  money 
would  equal  £  100  sterling.  When  the  depreciation  was  carried  further 
by  rating  the  dollar  at  65.,  the  colonial  pound  equalled  only  $3.33,  or 
1,289  grains  of  pure  silver  ;  while  £133^  of  colonial  money  was  re¬ 
quired  to  equal  ;^ioo  sterling.  When  the  dollar  was  advanced  to 
7J.  6<f.,  the  colonial  pound  equalled  $2.66,  or  1,031  grains  of  silver; 
while  £166}^  of  colonial  currency  was  worth  only  ;^ioo  sterling. 
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Originally  and  for  some  Years  following  in  all  the 
English  American  Colonies.,  55.  Denomination  was 
equal  to  an  English  Crown  Sterl.  after  some  Time 
Pieces  of  Eight.,  being  the  general  Currency  of  all 
foreign  American  Colonies,  became  also  their  Currency ; 
and  they  remitted  or  gave  Credit  to  the  Merchants  at 
Home  (by  Home  is  meant  Great  Britain)  a  Piece  of 
Eight  (value  4s.  6d.  Sterl.)  for  a  Crown  or  5s.  Sterl. 
this  was  a  Fraud  of  11  fer  Cent.  In  sundry  of  our 
Colonies  were  enacted  Laws  against  passing  of  light 
Pieces  of  Eight ;  these  Laws  not  being  put  in  Execu¬ 
tion,  heavy  and  light  Pieces  of  Eight  passed  promiscu¬ 
ously  ;  and  as  it  always  happens,  a  bad  Currency  drove 
away  the  good  Currency ;  heavy  Pieces  of  Eight  were 
ship’d  off.  This  current  Money  growing  daily  lighter, 
a  Difference  was  made  between  heavy  Money  which  be¬ 
came  Merchandize,  and  light  Money  in  which  they 
paid  their  Debts  gradually  from  10,  15,  20,  to  25  per 
Cent,  as  at  present  in  famaica  :  this  was  another  and 
continued  Course  of  cheating  their  Creditors  and  Em¬ 
ployers  at  Home.  From  a  Complaint  of  Merchants  and 
others  dealing  to  the  Plantations ;  Q.  Anne  by  Procla¬ 
mation,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  afterwards 
by  the  Proclamation  Act.,  ordered,  that  after  A.  1709,  A 
heavy  Piece  of  Eight  and  other  Pieces  in  Proportion  to 

Finally,  when  the  dollar  was  rated  at  8s.,  the  colonial  pound  amounted 
to  $2.50,  or  967  grains  of  silver;  while  of  coloni.al  currency 

equalled  ;^ioo  sterling.  All  these  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  of  English  and  colonial  currency  may  be  found  carefully 
tabulated  in  John  Wright’s  American  tjegotiator,  (third  edition,  Lon¬ 
don,  1767). 
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their  Weight.,  in  all  otir  Colonies  should  pass  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6s.  Denomination.^  This  Act  continues  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  none  of  our  Colonies,  excepting  in  Barbadoes, 
and  Bermudas.  Virginia  Currency  was  formerly,  and 
continues  still  better  than  what  the  Act  directs. 

In  NEWFOUNDLAND,  all  large  Sums  are  trans¬ 
acted  in  Sterling  Bills  of  Exchange ;  small  Dealings 
are  in  English  Coin  Sterling  Value,  and  in  Pieces  of 
Eight  at  4J.  6d.  being  the  Sterling  Value.^ 

In  NOVA  SCOTIA ;  The  Sterlmg  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change  on  the  pay  of  the  Troops,  Garrison,  and  Train, 
Supply  there  with  what  they  may  have  occasion  for 
from  New  England:  Small  Dealings  are  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  publick  Bills,  and  in  French  Coin  from  Cape 
Breton;  one  Livre  equal  to 4s.  New  England  Currency  : 
at  Canso  Fish  and  Oil  are  purchased  by  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change  New  England  Money  upon  Boston. 

In  the  four  Colonies  of  New  England,  viz.  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  their  Currency  being  Paper,  is  promiscuously 
the  same. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (too  diminutive  for  a  seaprate 
Province,  of  small  Trade  and  Credit)  their  Publick  Bills 
are  so  much  counterfeited  they  scarce  obtain  a  Currency; 
hence  it  is  (the  Governour’s  instruction  is  also  a  Bar) 

‘  The  proclamation  was  issued  in  1704,  and  the  law  was  passed  by 
Parliament  in  1707.  See  6  Anne,  57.  The  law  is  reprinted  in  Chal¬ 
mers,  Colonial  Currency,  414-415.  See  also  Chalmers,  11-15. 

’Chalmers  thinks  that  “the  early  metallic  standard  of  Newfound¬ 
land  . was  the  Spanish  dollar,  rated  at  54.  currency.’’  Colo¬ 

nial  Currency,  170. 
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that  at  present,  their  outstanding  Bills  of  publick 
Credit,  some  on  Funds  of  Taxes,  some  on  Loan,  do  not 
exceed  1 12,000,  gradually  to  be  cancelled  by  December 
1742.*  Their  ordinary  Charge  of  Government  is  about 
/.  1 500  New  England  Currency  per  Annum. 

MASSACHUSETTS-BAY :  This  being  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  Scene  of  our  Discourse,  we  shall  be  more 
particular.*  At  the  first  settling  of  the  New  England 

*  This  amount  stated  by  Douglass  agrees  substantially  with  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1739.  There  the  outstanding  notes  issued  for  public  expenses  were 
placed  at  >^10,576,  while  about  ^2,000  loaned  to  citizens  was  also  in 
circulation.  See  Provincial  Papers  Relating  to  New  Hampshire,  V  : 
45-46,  (Concord,  1867-1877).  After  1743,  however.  New  Hampshire’s 
issues  of  paper  largely  increased.  See  Provincial  Papers,  V  :  557, 
619,  722,  740-742,  812.  Accordingly,  in  his  Summary  of  the  British 
Settlements,  1 :  528,  written  in  1749,  Douglass  places  the  amount  of 
bills  of  credit  at  a  much  higher  figure. 

‘The  accuracy  of  all  these  statements  concerning  depreciation  in 
Massachusetts  can  be  readily  verified.  The  dollar  was  first  advanced 
to  55.  in  1642.  See  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  II :  20,  29.  This  was  shortly  after  the  rapid  growth  of 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  The  next  depreciation  occurred 
after  1652,  when  the  New  England  mint  was  established  and  began 
to  coin  shillings  that  were  22  to  25  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  sterling 
standard.  See  Felt,  Historical  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency, 
30-35  ;  Bronson,  Historical  Account  of  Connecticut  Currency,  New 
Haven  Historical  Papers,  1 :  14-16,  (New  Haven,  1865).  On  this  basis 
the  dollar  would  have  been  worth  six  shillings,  and  it  was  so  rated  in 
1672.  See  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  IV  :  Part  2,  533.  In  1705 
a  resolution  of  the  General  Court  rated  silver  at  ^s.  per  ounce.  See 
Felt,  Massachusetts  Currency,  60.  This  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
was  higher  than  the  sterling  value  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
the  rating  of  the  dollar  at  6^.  exceeded  the  sterling  value  of  41.  6</. 
The  reason  assigned  for  rating  silver  by  the  ounce  was  that  most  of 
the  coins  circulating  were  too  much  clipped  and  sweated  to  pass  by 
tale.  Felt  does  not  mention  the  action  of  the  courts  in  “chancer¬ 
ing”  silver  to  8j.  per  ounce  in  1706.  But  Weeden  found  silver  rated 
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Colonies ;  their  Medium  was  Sterling  Coin  at  Sterling 
Value,  and  Barter ;  some  Part  of  their  Taxes  was  paid 
in  Provisions  and  other  Produce,  called  Stock  in  the 
Treastiry.  When  they  got  into  Trade  a  heavy  Piece  of 
Eight  passed  at  ^s.  A.  1652,  They  proceeded  to  coin  Sil¬ 
ver  Shillings,  six  Pences,  and  three  Pences,  at  the  Rate 
0/ 6s.  to  a  heavy  Fdece  of  Eight ;  Silver  continued  cur¬ 
rent  at  this  Rate  by  sundry  subsequent  Acts  of  Assem¬ 
bly  till  A.  1705,  by  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  Sil¬ 
ver  was  to  pass  at  'js.  per  Oz.  A.  1706  the  Courts  of 
Judicature  chancered  Silver  to  8j.  per  Oz.  in  satisfying 
of  Debts,  being  nearly  after  the  Rate  of  6s.  a  light 
Piece  of  Eight  as  then  current.  At  this  Rate  Silver  and 
Province  Bills  continued  upon  /hir  until  A.  1714,  the 
Assembly  or  Legislature  fell  into  the  Error  of  making 
from  Time  to  Time  large  superfluous  Sums  of  Paper 
Money  upon  Loans,  and  the  Emissions  for  Charges  of 
Government  not  cancellable  for  many  Years,  so  that 
these  Publick  Dills  have  been  continually  depreciating 
for  these  last  26  Years,  and  are  now  arrived  to  29  s.  per 
Oz.  Silver. 

at  8s.  ill  the  Suffolk  Probate  Records  in  1709.  See  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  New  England,  387,  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891). 
Therefore  the  author’s  statement  may  be  taken  as  correct.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  depreciation  given  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  seem  to  be 
accurate.  In  the  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  further  statis¬ 
tics  are  given,  I  :  494,  526-529.  With  the  author’s  figures  the  reader 
may  compare  tables  of  depreciation  in  the  New  England  colonies,  as 
found  in  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  III :  225 ;  Bronson, 
Connecticut  Currency,  52  ;  Phillips,  Paper  Currency  of  the  American 
Colonies,  153,  (Roxbury,  1865)  ;  Potter  and  Rider,  Paper  Money  of 
Rhode  Island,  55,  (Providence,  1880) ;  Hutchinson,  Diary  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  53,  (Boston,  1884). 
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Massachusetts-Bay  was  the  Leader  of  Pafer  Curren¬ 
cies  in  our  Colonies.  Their  first  Emission  was  of  40,- 
000  1.  A.  1690  &  1691,  to  pay  off  the  publick  Debts 
incurr’d  by  that  expensive,  tho’  unsuccessful,  Expedition 
against  Canada ;  of  this  Sum  10,000  1.  was  cancelled 
and  burnt  in  October  A.  1691 :  In  the  following  Years 
no  more  new  Emissions,  but  some  Re-emissions  of  the 
remainder,  and  that  only  for  the  necessary  Charges  of 
Government,  called  in  by  Rates  or  Taxes  within  the 
Year;  the  last  Remission  of  these  Bills  was  A.  1701,  of 
9,000  /.  Bills  all  this  Period  continued  at  the  Rate  of 
6s.  a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight,  and  were  called  Old  Charter 
Bills.  A.  1702  began  new  Emissions  of  Province  Bills  ; 
but,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  wise  Administrations,  can¬ 
celled  by  Taxes  of  the  same  and  next  following  Year, 
until  A.  1704,  the  Rates  for  calling  them  in,  were  in 
Part  postponed  two  Years  ;  they  began  A.  1707  to  post¬ 
pone  them  in  Part  for  three  Years ;  A.  1709  for  4  Years ; 
A.  1710  for  five  years ;  A.  1711  for  6  Years;  A.  1715 
for  7  Years;  A.  1721  for  12  Years;  A.  1722  for  13 
Years  :  Thtcs  unnaturally  instead  of  providing  for  Pos¬ 
terity.,  they  proceeded  to  involve  them  in  Debt.  This 
long  publick  Credit  and  the  enormous  publick  Loans, 
have  depreciated  our  Province  Bills  to  the  small  Value 
they  bear  at  present ;  the  Issues  and  Cancellings  of  their 
Bills  being  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  is  too  tedious  to  be 
particularly  and  minutely  inserted. 

The  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay^  besides  the 

*  The  facts  presented  concerning  pajier  issues  in  Massachusetts  are 
correct  in  nearly  every  particular.  Compare  Felt,  Massachusetts  Cur¬ 
rency,  especially  49-52,  56-57,  63,  100 ;  Douglas,  Financial  History  of 
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Emission  &  Re-emissions  of  the  40,000  /.  old  Charter 
Bills  have  since  A.  1702  emitted  and  re-emitted  Bills  of 
publick  Credit,  1,132,500  /.  upon  Funds  of  Taxes.,  and 
310,000  /.  upon  Loans,  being  in  all  near  one  and  a  half 
Million ;  whereof  about  230,000  1.  still  outstanding,  and 
if  publick  Faith  be  better  kept  will  be  gradually  can¬ 
celled  by  A.  1742.  The  ordinary  Charges  of  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  about  40,000  /.  New  England  Currency 
per  Ann.  Exchange  with  Great  Britain  4^0  per  Cent. 
Advance,  or  five  and  an  half  New  England  for  one 
Sterl. 

RHODE-ISLAND^  their  first  Emissions  were  A. 

Massachusetts,  1 17-135;  Hutchinaon,  History  of  Massachusetts,  I: 
40J-403,  II :  231,  241-242,  327-328,  379-381.  In  the  Summary  of  the 
British  Settlements,  Douglass  gives  further  details  and  continues  the 
history  down  to  1748.  See  Summary,  I:  494,  509-512,  525-527,  II  : 
15-16. 

'The  author’s  statistics  of  the  amount  of  Rhode  Island’s  issues  are 
not  accurate.  Prior  to  the  year  1740  there  had  been  issued  for  meet¬ 
ing  expenses  of  the  treasury  ;^i  14,000,  while  ;^38o,ooo  had  been 
loaned  to  the  citizens  in  the  first  six  “banks”  and  >^3,000  had  been 
advanced  to  William  Bordeu.  Thus  the  total  issues  before  1740 
equalled  ;^497,ooo.  There  had  been  retired  from  time  to  time  ;^I05,- 
000  of  the  bills  issued  to  supply  the  treasury,  while  very  few  of  the 
bills  loaned  to  citizens  had  been  repaid  and  cancelled.  Therefore  the 
amount  of  bills  in  circulation  in  1739  could  not  have  been  far  from 
/■38o,ooo.  See  Potter  and  Rider,  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island,  50, 
51,  135,  136,  137,  177,  178.  The  mistake  of  the  author  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  Rhode 
Island’s  paper  currency.  Gov.  Ward,[in  a  statement  made  in  January, 
1740,  placed  the  amount  of  outstanding  bills  at  ^340,000.  See  Potter 
and  Rider,  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island,  160.  The  author’s  picture 
of  the  paper  money  rtgime  is  not  overdrawn.  See,  besides  Potter 
and  Rider,  Arnold,  S.  G.,  History  of  Rhode  Island,  (New  York, 
1859) ;  Phillips,  Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies,  94-189. 
In  his  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  the  author  has  made 
further  references  to  Rhode  Island’s  paper  currency.  See  1 :  528,  II : 
86-87,  99,  107-108,  192-193. 
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1710,  towards  paying  more  readily  their  quota  of  Charges 
on  the  Expedition  against  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis 
Royal)  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  emitted  from  Time  to 
Time,  in  all  399,300 1.  whereof  only  19,300  /.  upon  Funds 
of  Taxes  for  Government  Charges,  and  360,000  /.  upon 
Loans,  whereof  there  is  at  present  outstanding  (all  upon 
Loans)  330,000  /.  circiter ;  which,  if  their  publick  Faith 
should  chance  to  be  kept  in  Time  coming,  will  not  be 
finished  cancelling  until  A.  1759,  The  Interest  of  those 
publick  Loans  defreys  the  Charges  of  Government,  and 
of  their  Towns. 

I  shall  embrace  this  Opportunity  of  exemplifying  the 
Iniquity  of  Colony  publick  Bills  of  Credit  by  the  In¬ 
stance  of  Rhode-Island,  a  small  Colony  containing  about 
18,000  Souls,  under  an  old  Charter  very  lax  and  general ; 
they  admit  of  no  Instructions  from  the  King,  Council, 
or  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ;  the  King  having  no 
Representative  or  Commissioned  Governoiir  in  their 
Legislature.  This  handful  of  People  have  lately  made  a 
very  profitable  Branch  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by 
negociating  their  own  Pafer  Money  in  various  Shapes  : 
their  Money  being  Loans  of  Paper  Credit  called  Bills, 
from  their  Government  to  private  Persons  upon  Land 
Security ;  to  be  repaid  not  in  the  same  real  Value,  but 
in  the  same  depreciating  fallacious  Denominations. 

I.  Their  first  Loan  was  A.  1715  for  10  Years,  but 
have  by  subsequent  Acts  postponed  and  prolonged  the 
Payments,  so  that  the  last  Payment  was  A.  1738,  Thus 
A.  1715  Exchange  was  at  65  per  Cent,  with  England, 
A.  1738  Exchange  was  at  400  per  Cent.  Advance ;  that 
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is  for  icx)  1.  Sterl.  Value  received,  they  pay  only  after 
the  Rate  of  33  /.  Sterl.  Suppose  further,  that  the  same 
Person  upon  the  same  Land  Security,  borrows  again  of 
the  new  Emission  A.  1738,  this  33  /.  Sterl.  value;  and, 
as  formerly  by  repeated  large  Emissions,  Exchange  be¬ 
comes  as  at  present  in  North-Carolina  10  for  i  Sterl. 
by  A.  1758  the  Period  of  this  Loan,  the  original  100  1. 
Sterl.  Value  will  be  redeemed  with  16  /.  Sterl..  Value. 
And  if  this  Paper  Money  Loan  Trade,  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  continue,  the  Land  Security  would  gradually 
vanish,  the  Uind  redeem'd  and  the  Debt  paid  with 
nothing. 

2.  They  who  take  up  this  Loan  Money  are  called 
Sharers;  and  for  the  first  ten  Years  pay  into  the 
Treasury  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  Interest ;  and  for  the 
other  ten  Years  pay  10 per  Cent,  per  Annum  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  without  Interest.  The  Sharers  let  out  this  Money, 
in  their  own  &  neighbouring  Colonies  at  10  per  Cetit. 
for  the  said  twenty  Years  (some  let  it  at  a  higher  Inter¬ 
est)  is  at  the  Expiration  of  the  twenty  Years  300/.  for 
every  100  /.  Loan,  Principal  and  simple  Interest;  for 
which  only  150  1.  is  paid  into  the  Colony  Treasury,  & 
150  /.  is  clear  Gain ;  So  that  in  this  Shape  for  every 
100,000  /.  Emission.,  their  People  in  the  space  of  twenty 
Years,  have  after  the  Rate  of  150,000  1.  clear  Profits. 

3.  In  another  Shape ;  upon  a  new  Emission,  Interest 
is  made  with  the  Managers,  to  obtain  Shares  in  the 
Loan :  the  Sharers  immediately  sell  (or  may  sell)  their 
Privilege,  as  it  is  called,  for  ready  Money  Praemium ; 
at  the  Emission  A.  1738  the  Praemium  was  35  per  Cent: 
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that  is,  the  Emission  of  100, ocx)  1.  does  immediately  pro~ 
duce  after  the  Rate  of  35,000  /.  ready  Money  profit, 

4.  Rhode-Island  purchases  from  their  neighbouring 
large  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay.,  all  Sorts  of 
British  and  Foreign  Goods  with  this  Paper  Manufacture 
which  cost  nothing,  which  enables  them  to  rival  us  in 
Trade,  particularly  in  that  valuable  Branch  of  it  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  to  which  by  some  unaccounta¬ 
ble  Infatuation  we  give  a  Currency ;  while  at  the  same 
Time  our  Merchants  cannot  make  Returns  by  any  Col¬ 
ony  Paper  Money,  for  these  Goods ;  it  is  true,  some¬ 
times  they  bring  us  Molasses  from  the  Sugar  Islands. 
We  have  a  late  good  Law  against  the  currency  of  such 
Bills,  but  not  being  put  in  Execution,  is  of  no  Effect. 
The  only  Reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  giving  the 
Rhode-Island  Bills  a  Currency,  is,  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  Payments  by  Consent :  The  same  Reason 
may  hold  good  for  passing  of  any  Bills,  even  the 
500,000  /.  lately  proposed  without  Fund  or  Period ;  and 
of  Counterfeit  Bills,  as  in  Fact  some  Bills  of  Connecticut 
of  small  Denominations,  tho’  known  to  be  Counterfeit, 
have  a  currency. 

CONNECTICUTT,  a  Charter  Colony  of  industrious 
Husbaiidmeu,  having,  with  much  Prudence  emitted  only 
small  Quantities  of  Bills ;  Silver  would  have  continued 
with  them  at  8j.  per  Oz.  as  it  did  in  New  York  th^ir 
neighbouring  Government  westward,  if  their  People  had 
not  gpven  a  Currency  to  the  publick  Bills  of  their 
Brethren,  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  New  England. 
Connecticut  emitted  Bills  only  for  the  present  necessary 
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Charges  of  Government  upon  Funds  of  Taxes.,  until  A. 
1733,  having  granted  a  Charter  for  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  to  a  Society  in  Ncw-London.,  this  Society  manu¬ 
factured  some  Bills  of  their  own,  but  their  Currency  be¬ 
ing  soon  at  a  stand ;  the  Government  were  obliged  in 
Justice  to  the  Possessors,  to  emit  50,000  1.  upon  Loanio 
enable  those  concerned  in  the  Society  to  pay  off  their 
Society  Bills  in  Colony  Bills ;  their  Charter  was  vacated, 
and  a  wholesome  Law  enacted.  That  for  any  single  Per¬ 
son.,  or  Society  of  Persons  to  emit  and  pass  Bills  for  Com¬ 
merce  or  in  imitation  of  Colony  Bills.,  Penalty  should  be 
as  in  Case  of  Forgery.,  or  of  counterfeiting  Colony  Bills. 
Their  first  Emission  of  Colony  Bills  was  in  A.  1709,  and 
may  have  emitted  in  all  155,000  1.  whereof  only  the 
above  50,000  1.  upon  Loan.  There  are  at  present  out¬ 
standing  about  60,000  1.  which  will  be  gradually  can¬ 
celled  by  A.  1742,  if  the  present  good  Assistants  (Coun¬ 
cil)  continue  to  be  annually  elected.  They  have  at 
Times  been  guilty  of  emitting  small  Sums  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  Supply  of  Government  (by  oversight  and  not  with 
any  sinister  Design)  without  annexing  a  Fund  or  Period  ; 
but  have  soon  after  been  cancelled  by  Taxes.  Their 
ordinary  Charge  of  Government  does  not  exceed  3,000  /. 
New  England  Currency  per  Annum.* 

*The  entire  accuracy  of  the  author’s  statements  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Bronson,  Connecticut  Currency,  29-66.  The  whole 
amount  of  paper  authorized  prior  to  1740  is  given  by  Bronson  as 
/■i56,ooo,  including  the  ;^5o,ooo  loaned  out  in  the  bank  of  1733.  See 
Connecticut  Currency,  42-45,  48-51,  86.  Concerning  the  promiscuous 
circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  New  England  colonies,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Massachusetts,  in  1749,  and  Connecticut,  in  1752,  after  they  had 
resumed  a  specie  basis,  outlawed  the  notes  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
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N.B.  This  promiscuous  Currency  in  the  four  Govern¬ 
ments  of  New  England.,  that  is,  one  Colony  giving  a 
Currency  to  the  enormous  Paper  Credit  Emissions  of 
one  of  the  other  Colonies,  has  the  same  Effect  as  if  that 
Colony  did  emit  Bills  of  its  own  :  thus  the  King''s  In¬ 
structions  to  the  commissioned  Governments  are  evaded., 
by  the  popular  Charter  Governments,  rendring  them  of 
no  Effect,  having  as  it  were  no  Dependance  on  the 
Crown.  A  Parliamentary  Regulation  is  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  Remedy. 

NE IV-  YORK  chancered  Proclamation  Money  to  8  s. 
per  Oz.  of  Silver,  at  the  same  Time  and  for  the  same 
Reasons,  as  has  been  said  of  Massaclmsetts-Bay  Govern¬ 
ment :  A.  1709  towards  the  Charge  of  an  intended  Ex¬ 
pedition  against  Canada  (upon  this  same  Occasion,  be¬ 
gan  the  first  Paper  Money  Emissions  of  New  Jerseys  & 
Connecticut')  they  issued  13,000  1.  publick  Bills  of  Credit 
bearing  Interest :  A.  1710  the  Interest  was  taken  off 
upon  pretence,  that  it  occasion’d  them  to  be  hoarded  up 
as  Bonds,  and  did  frustrate  their  Currency  ;  and  10,000  1. 
more  Bills  without  Interest  were  issued.  All  these  Bills 
being  small  Sums  and  faithfully  paid  off  &  sunk  in 
Taxes,  did  not  affect  Exchange  with  England. 

A  1714.  By  collusion  oi  the  Governour,  Council  and 
Representatives,  a  large  Sum  of  27,680  1.  in  Bills,  was 

Hampshire,  aud  forbade  Uieir  further  currency.  See  Felt,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Currency,  122;  Bronson,  Connecticut  Currency,  71;  Potter 
and  Rider,  Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island,  66-68.  See  also  the 
author’s  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  II :  192-193.  The 
“  Parliamentary  Regulation  ”  desired  by  Douglass  was  secured  in 
1751  and  1764.  See  Chalmers,  Colonial  Currency,  18. 
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issued,  to  pay  off  Government  Debts,  whereoff  some  Part 
consisted  of  their  own  ill  founded  Claims ;  gradually  to 
be  cancelled  hy  Excise  on  Liquors  to  A.  1734:  these 
■were  issued  with  the  Royal  Assent  .  .  .  A.  1717  for 
paying  of  Government  Charges  &  Debts  were  issued  16,- 
607  /.  without  waiting  for  the  Royal  Approbation,  gradu¬ 
ally  to  be  cancelled  by  a  Duty  upon  Wines  and  Rum  for  17 
Years  and  Excise  continued  from  A.  1734  to  A.  1739 : 
this  Emission  was  connived  at  by  the  Boards  of  Council, 
Trade  and  Plantations  at  Home  ;  lest  many  Persons  who 
had  bona  fide  received  them  for  valuable  Considerations, 
might  suffer  by  their  being  suppressed.  Which  Indul¬ 
gence  this  Government  have  abused,  by  never  waiting 
for  the  Royal  Assent  in  their  future  Emissions. 

In  the  intermediate  Years  were  some  small  Emissions 
for  Charges  of  Government,  and  regularly  cancelled.  .  . 
A.  1734  issued  12,000  /.  in  Bills  for  Fortifications  to  be 
gradually  sunk  before  A.  1746  by  Imposts  ...  A.  1738 
issued  48,300  /.  Bills,  whereof  40,000  /.  upon  Loan ;  all  to 
be  sunk  and  paid  in  by  A.  1750:  this  rais’d  Exchange 
to  70  per  Cent,  and  Silver  to  9  s.  3  d.  per  Oz.  The  Lieut. 
Governour  to  obtain  of  the  People  a  Governour' s  Allow¬ 
ance  consented  to  humour  them  in  this  Emission. 

A.  1739,  the  Funds  being  otherways  applied,  it  was 
found  that  contrary  to  publick  Faith.,  i5>ooo  1.  of  the 
Emissions  A.  1714  &  1717  were  still  current,  and  fifteen 
Years  more  upon  Excise  were  enacted  to  cancel  them. 
So  that  now  there  is  about  70,000  1.  in  Bills  of  New-  York 
current.^ 


‘For  information  concerning  New  York,  Douglass  probably  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Cadwallader 
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NE IV  JERSIESy  A.  1 709  issued  3,000  /.  publick  Bills 
of  Credit  upon  the  intended  Expedition  against  Canada ; 
and  A.  1711  upon  another  intended  Canada  Expedition 
5,000  /.  more  Bills  were  emitted,  to  be  cancelled  grad¬ 
ually  before  A.  1713 ;  but  were  by  Acts  of  Assembly 
postponed.,  &  many  Bills  of  both  Emissions  were  currant 
A.  1723.* 

A.  1724  emitted  40,000  1.  in  Bills  whereof  some  small 
Part  was  to  cancel  the  old  outstanding  Bills,  and  the  rest 
upon  Loan  to  be  paid  in  gradually  in  twelve  Years. 
This  being  too  large  an  Emission  for  a  small  Colony,  their 
Bills  became  01  less  Value  than  those  of  New-York\  but 
being  yearly  in  good  Faith,  sunk,  they  became  equal,  and 
after  some  Years  2  s.  in  the  Pound  better  than  New-York 
Bills.  This  is  a  Demonstration,  that  the  Quantity  of 

Golden.  In  1724,  Golden,  as  master  in  chancery,  submitted  a  report 
on  the  legal  settlement  of  the  value  of  foreign  coins.  See  Fernow, 
in  Memorial  History  of  New  York,  IV  :  307-308,  (New  York,  1893). 
The  legislature  in  1708  had  advanced  the  rating  of  silver  to  8  s.  per 
ounce.  See  Documents  Relative  to  the  Golonial  History  of  New 
York,  V  :  66,  67,  68,  (Albany,  1855) ;  Hickcox,  History  of  Bills  of 
Gredit  Issued  by  New  York,  1 1-12,  (Albany,  1866).  The  general  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  following  paragraphs  on  New  York  currency  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Hickcox,  Bills  of  Gredit  Issued  by  New  York,  13- 
14,  15-16,  19-21,  23,  25,  26,  29,  66;  Fernow  in  Memorial  History  of 
New  York,  IV ;  312-324.  See  also  the  author’s  Summary  of  the 
British  Settlements,  II ;  254-256. 

'The  author’s  account  of  New  Jersey’s  paper  issues  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect,  except  that  he  does  not  mention  two  issues  made  between  1724 
and  1733.  On  the  subject  see  Phillips,  Paper  Gurrency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Golonies,  59-60,  63,  67-68,  69,  72,  88,  89.  See  also  letters  of  Gov. 
Morris  to  the  Dords  of  Trade  in  1739  and  1741,  contained  in  Papers  of 
Lewis  Morris,  47-53,  '32-137,  published  by  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  (New  York,  1852).  Douglass  refers  to  New  Jersey’s  currency 
in  his  Summary,  1 :  494,  II :  285. 
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Paper  Money  increasing  or  faithfully  decreasing,  sinks  or 
raises  the  Value  of  it.  .  .  A.  1733,  was  issued  20,0CK)  /. 
more  upon  Loan  to  be  gradually  paid  in  sixteen  Years : 
this  Emission  fell  their  Bills  to  near  Par  with  New- 
York.  .  .  A.  1734,  the  first  Loan  of  A.  1724,  being  near 
sunk,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  40,000 1.  Loan,  but  was  not 
issued  till  A.  1736,  having  then  obtain’d  the  Royal  Appro¬ 
bation,  and  passed  scarce  at  Par  with  New-  York  ;  but  up¬ 
on  the  Netv-  York  Emission  of  48,300  /.  A.  1 738,  the  Jersey 
Bills  are  6d.  in  the  Pound  better  than  New-  York  Bills,  and 
I  s.  in  the  Pound  better  than  those  of  Pensylvania. 

The  Jersey  Bills  keep  their  Credit  better  than  those 
of  Pensylvania  and  New-  York  for  these  two  Reasons,  i. 
New-York  Bills  not  being  current  in  Pensylvania.,  and 
Pensylvania  Bills  not  current  in  New-York  \  but  Jersey 
Bills  current  in  both,  all  Payments  between  New-  York 
and  Pensylvania  are  made  in  Jersey  Bills.  2.  In  the  Jer¬ 
seys  failure  of  the  Loan  Payments,  at  the  Days  appointed  ; 
is  equivalent  to  Judgment,  and  thereafter  only  30  Days 
Redemption  of  Mortgages  is  allowed. 

The  5  per  Cent.  Interest  of  publick  Loans  defrays  all 
Charges  of  Government.  In  the  Jerseys  at  present  about 
60,000  /.  in  publick  Bills  current  all  upon  Loan. 

In  the  two  Governments  of  PENSYLVANIA  '  their 

*  For  verification  of  the  author’s  account  of  Pennsylvania’s  paper 
money  see  Phillips,  Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies,  13-15, 
17-18,  19,  26-27,  37-39.  The  subject  has  been  treated  recently  in  a 
very  interesting  paper,  “  Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency,”  by  C.  W. 
Macfarlane,  \n  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  VIII:  50-126,  (Philadelphia,  1896).  For  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  paper,  see  Franklin’s  Modest  In. 
quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  (1729), 
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Currency  continued  Silver  Proclamation  Value,  until  A. 

1723  :  The  three  Upper  Counties  (strictly  called  PensyU 
vanid)  emitted  upon  Loan  15,000  1.  in  Bills,  and  A. 

1724  emitted  30,000  /.  more ;  but  A.  1726  finding  that 
in  strictness  of  the  two  proceeding  Acts  6100  1.  part  of 
the  Capital  of  45,000  /.  was  sunk,  the  Encouragers  of 
Paper  Money  procured  an  Act  for  re-emitting  what 
should  be  annually  paid  in  of  the  remainder  by  the  Bor¬ 
rowers;  and  A.  1729  emitted  30,000  /.  which  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  continued  out  by  re-emitthig  Acts  from 
Time  to  Time.  A.  1739  they  made  an  Addition  of 
about  11,100  /.  upon  Loan  on  the  same  Terms:  so  that 
at  present  they  have  80,000  /.  all  upon  Loan.  Ex¬ 
change  with  London  75  per  Cent,  before  Emissions  of 
Paper  Money  it  was  only  33  per  Cent. 

The  three  Lower  Counties  have  also  Paper  Currency 
in  small  Quantities,  and  upon  the  same  footing. 

In  Maryland  Silver  continued  at  Proclamation  Value 
until  A.  1734,  with  a  considerable  Concomitant  Truck 
Trade  as  a  Medium.,  viz.  Tobacco;  they  then  emitted 
90,000  /.  in  Bills,  which  tho’  payable  to  the  Possessors 
in  Sterling  well  secured,  the  Sum  being  too  large,  and 
the  Periods  too  long,  viz.  three  partial  Payments  of  15 
Years  Periods  each ;  Exchange  immediately  rose  from 
33  to  100  per  Cent} 

Sparks,  Works  of  Franklin,  II :  253-277,  (Boston,  1836).  For  another 
eighteenth  century  account,  see  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania, 
(London,  1759),  possibly  by  Franklin.  Douglass  refers  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  currency  m  his  Summary,  I  :  494,  II :  330,  334-335. 

'  For  the  paper  issues  of  Maryland  in  1733-1734,  see  Thomas  Bacon, 
Laws  of  Maryland,  Acts  of  1733,  Chap.  6,  (Annapolis,  1765)  ;  Scharf, 
J.  T.,  History  of  Maryland,  II :  35-36,  (Baltimore,  1879). 
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VIRGINIA  has  the  same  considerable  Truck  Trade 
Medium^  viz.  Tobacco ;  and  with  regard  to  Silver  Cur¬ 
rency  have  kept  their  Integrity  better  than  the  other 
Colonies.  It  is  true,  Lord  Culpepper  their  Governour, 
about  A.  1680,  by  an  arbitrary  Proceeding  in  the  quality 
of  the  King’s  Representative,  did,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
Proclamation,  alter  the  Value  of  their  Silver  Coin  for 
his  own  Profit,  to  defraud  an  English  Regiment  then 
paid  off  and  disbanded,  (this  Regiment  was  sent  from 
England  to  quell  an  Insurrection  or  Mutiny  in  Virginia 
under  Bacon)  but  soon  finding,  that  it  occasioned  much 
Confusion  in  Business,  and  did  particularly  affect  his 
own  Perquisites ;  he  reduced  it  again  to  the  former 
Standard.  Silver  a  few  Years  ago  was  6  s.  a  Crown 
British,  or  6s.  3d.  per  Oz.  Silver,  at  present  it  is  6s.  8d. 
per  Oz.  of  Silver,  and  5  /.  per  Oz.  Gold  ;  is  2^  per  Cent, 
worse  than  Sterling} 

NORTH  CAROLINA.,  an  inconsiderable  Colony 
scarce  capable  of  any  Fund  for  Paper  Emissions ;  have 
notwithstanding  40,000  /.  upon  Loan.,  and  12,500  1. 
upon  Funds  of  Taxes.  At  present  Exchange  is  settled 

*  No  bills  of  credit  were  issued  by  Virginia  prior  to  1755.  Phillips, 
Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies,  195  ;  Ripley,  Financial 
I  History  of  Virginia,  153-54.  Gov.  Culpepper  advanced  the  rating  of 

1  the  dollar  to  6j.  in  1683.  The  complaint  alluded  to  took  the  form  of 

a  charge  that  the  Governor  procured  light  weight  coins  with  which  to 
I  pay  soldiers  while  the  rating  was  advanced.  Ripley,  Financial  His¬ 

tory  of  Virginia,  117.  Silver  was  rated  in  1710  at  6s.  yt.  per  ounce  ; 
i  and  in  1727  it  was  rated  at  6j.  8d.  With  gold  at  per  ounce,  the 

I  rating  of  6s.  8d.  for  silver  would  give  a  ratio  of  15  to  i.  Ripley,  Fi- 

\  nancial  History  of  Virginia,  127,  130.  This  rating  of  silver  was  bet- 

]  ter  than  proclamation  money,  as  Douglass  states  on  p.  302.  The 

I  proclamation  allowed  silver  to  be  rated  at  6s.  10)^ d. 

i 
* 
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by  their  Legislature  at  10  North  Carolina  for  i 
Sterling.^ 

In  SOUTH  CAROLINA  their  first  Emission  of 
publick  Paper  Credit  was  A.  1702,  towards  the  Charges 
of  an  Expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  Their  Legis¬ 
lature  have  been  most  notoriously  guilty  of  breach  of 
publick  Faith  in  not  cancelling  their  Bills.  Besides 
the  Emissions  for  ordinary  Charges  of  Government,  and 
their  Expeditions  against  the  North  Carolina  Indians 
A.  1 71 1,  and  against  the  Southern  Indians  A.  1715, 
they  have  large  Sums  upon  Loans.  They  may  have  at 
present  outstanding  about  250,000  1.  in  Province  Bills 
(whereof  above  100,000  /.  without  Fund  or  Period)  be¬ 
sides  private  Notes  of  substantial  Merchants  negociated, 
payable  upon  Demand  in  Province  Bills ;  they  have 
also  a  valuable  Truck.,  viz.  Rice.  Their  present  Ex¬ 
change  with  London  as  settled  by  their  Legislature  to 

*  It  was  probably  impossible  for  Douglass  to  secure  much  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  North  Carolina.  Note  what  Mr.  Saunders  says  of 
the  incredible  condition  of  the  records  of  that  colony,  in  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina,  I :  p.  v.,  (Raleigh,  1886).  The  colony 
had,  as  stated  by  Douglass,  issued  ^40,000  in  bills,  which  were  loaned 
to  citizens.  These  bills  were  exchanged  for  another  issue  of  the 
same  amount  in  1735.  In  this  latter  year,  also,  ^10,000  was  issued 
for  meeting  public  expenses.  Colonial  Records,  IV  :  419 ;  cf.  p.  xxii. 
For  information  concerning  earlier  issues,  see  Colonial  Records,  II : 
pp.  IV,  and  v.  III :  p.  XIV.  The  histories  of  North  Carolina  are 
very  inaccurate  and  incomplete  on  this  point,  but  see  H.  Williamson, 
History  of  North  Carolina,  1 :  205,  II  :  38,  (Philadelphia,  1812)  ;  F.  X. 
Martin,  History  of  North  Carolina,  1 :  275.  293,  301,  II :  18,  (New 
Orleans,  1829) ;  F.  L.  Hawks,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II :  280, 
et  seq.,  (Fayetteville,  1858).  The  rate  of  depreciation  in  1739  was  os 
stated  by  Douglass. 
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ascertain  the  Value  of  Debts  contracted,  is  8  South  Caro¬ 
lina  for  I  Sterling.^ 

In  the  new  Colony  of  GEORGIA.,  their  Currency 
are  the  Trustees  sola  Bills  Sterling  :  the  Funds  are  the 
Allowances  by  Parliament,  and  private  Subscription  to 
carry  on  the  Settlement.* 

PROVIDENCE  including  the  rest  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  is  scarce  reckoned  a  Colony. 

In  BERMUDAS  a  Colony  of  Sea  Carriers ;  their 
Ctirrency  continues  Proclamation  Value.® 

*  The  date  of  the  first  issue  of  bills  in  South  Carolina  is  usually 
stated  as  1702,  but  the  act  was  approved  in  May,  1703.  Statutes  at 
Large  of  South  Carolina,  II :  210,  212,  (Columbia,  1836-1841).  The 
next  date  given  by  Douglass  should  be  1 7 1 2,  not  1 7 1 1 .  Statutes,  II :  389. 
His  other  statements  are  accurate.  Ini  736  there  was  an  issue  of  /'2 10,  - 
000,  of  which  ^100,000  was  for  exchanging  old  bills,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  to  be  loaned  to  citizens.  Statutes,  III :  425.  Old  bills,  issued 
before  1736  and  still  circulating,  would  easily  raise  the  total  volume 
of  currency  in  1739  to  ^250,000.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  editor  has  found  a  law  passed  in  1746,  making  silver 
receivable  at  1. 175. 6rf.  per  ounce.  The  sterling  value  was  55. 2</.  This 
would  give  7.2  to  i  as  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  law  issuing  ;^2io,ooo 
of  bills  in  1736  declared  them  equal  to  ^30,000  sterling,  an  exchange  of 
7  to  I.  Since  official  rates  of  depreciation  commonly  underestimate 
the  rate  of  exchange,  the  author’s  statement  seems  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate.  See  Statutes,  III :  424.  On  South  Carolina  currency  see 
editorial  note  in  Statutes,  II  :  708-713  ;  Ramsay,  History  of  South 
Carolina,  II :  162,  163,  165-169 ;  Carroll,  Historical  Collections  of 
South  Carolina,  II:  256-257,  (New  York,  1836);  Whitney,  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina,  110-114,  (Baltimore,  1895). 

*  On  sola  bills  see,  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  1 :  429-430,  ( Boston, 
1883) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Georgia,  1 :  314-316,  402,  (New  York, 
1847)  ;  M’Call,  History  of  Georgia,  1 :  120,  (Savannah,  1811). 

*On  the  currency  of  the  Bermudas  see  Chalmers,  Colonial  Cur¬ 
rency,  155-156.  Onp.302  Douglass  had  said  that  Bermuda  observed  the 
Parliamentary  act  of,i707.  This  was  not  altogether  accurate,  for  Ber¬ 
muda  evaded  the  act  by  adopting  a  gold  standard.  Yet  silver  was  rated 
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BARBADOES:  Their  Currency  is  Proclamation 
Value,  by  weight  6j.  \od.  farthing  per  Oz.  Silver.  By 
the  Advice  of  Mr.  IV.  from  New  England.,  they  made 
the  Experiment  of  a  Paper  Currency,  and  emitted  16,000 
/.  upon  the  Negroe  Tax  Fund,  and  soon  after  80,000  1. 
upon  Loan  ;  these  Bills  immediately  fell  40  fer  Cent. 
below  Silver,  and  upon  Complaint  were  directly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  an  Order  from  England ;  and  some  of  the 
Possessors  who  gave  them  a  Currency  have  Quantities 
of  them  to  show  as  a  Monument  of  this  Folly,  and  of 
Paper  Money  becoming  waste  Paper. 

Here  as  in  all  our  Sugar  Islands,  Sugar  according  to 
its  Quality  at  the  Market  Price,  serves  as  a  Trtick 
Medium  to  pay  Debts.  The  Par  of  Exchange  is  33  fer 
Cent,  but  generally  lower  and  in  favour  of  Barbadoes. 

The  CARR/BEE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  oi  Ante- 
goe.,  Newis,  St.  Christophers.,  Montserrat.,  &  the  Virgins, 
have  depreciated  from  Silver  Proclamation  Value  to  8s. 
per  Oz.  in  the  same  Manner  as  has  been  said  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts-Bay  ;  but  never  proceeded  to  that  Fraud,  Paper 
Money  :  light  Pieces  of  Eight  are  current  by  Tale.  Ex¬ 
change  50  per  Cent.  Advance. 

at  the  proclamation  rate  of  ds.  per  ounce,  so  that  there  is  a  basis 

for  the  author’s  statement.  On  Barbados,  see  Chalmers,  50-52.  Me¬ 
tallic  money  was  maintained  at  proclamation  value.  The  amounts  of 
the  paper  issues  in  1705  and  1706,  however,  were  slightly  different 
from  the  figures  of  Douglass.  £t,oco  was  issued  for  public  expenses, 
and  .1^65,000  loaned  to  citizens.  The  “Mr.  W.  from  New  England” 
is  Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge.  See  Trumbull,  First  Essays  at  Banking, 
22-23  ;  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  1 :  402.  For  the  I/ee- 
ward  Islands  see  Chalmers,  68-72.  By  1730  silver  passed  at  ^s.  2d. 
per  ounce,  and  by  1739  it  was  rated  at  9^.  In  Jamaica  the  piece  of 
eight  was  advanced  to  6;.  3</.  for  a  coin  of  full  weight  Chalmers, 
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In  JAMAICA  formerly  a  heavy  Piece  of  Eight  cur¬ 
rent  at  5^.  but  light  Money  taking  Place  as  a  Currency ; 
the  heavy  Money  was  ship’d  off  in  course  of  Time  at  lo, 
15,  20,  &  25  per  Cent,  as  at  present,  Difference.  At 
this  Time  a  light  Piece  of  Eight  passes  at  5  a  heavy 
Piece  of  Eight  at  6s.  3^/.  and  Silver  at  ys.  2d.  per  Oz. 
The  Par  of  Exchange  with  London  is  about  36  per  Cent, 
dijference.^  but  generally  higher  and  in  favour  of  London. 

Thus  we  see.,  that  particularly  in  our  Paper  Money 
Colonies.,  the  Currencies  have  incredibly  depreciated 
from  Sterling.,  and  from  one  another.  Exchange  with 
Great  Britain  being  at  this  Time  (Febr.  1739)  in  New 
England  450  per  Cent..,  in  New-  York.,  Jerseys,  &  Pen- 
sylvania  70  to  75  per  Cent..,  in  Maryland  100 per  Cent.., 
in  North  Carolina  900  per  Cent..,  in  South  Carolitia  700 
per  Cent,  worse  than  Sterling. 

To  make  a  Bill  or  Note  bearing  no  Interest,  and  not 
payable  till  after  a  dozen  or  score  of  Years,  a  legal 
Tender  (under  the  highest  Penalties  as  in  New-  York  and 
Jerseys)  in  Payment  of  Debts,  is  the  highest  of  despotick 
and  arbitrary  Government :  PTance  never  made  their 
State  Bills  a  common  Tender.  Our  Paper  Money 
Colonies  have  carried  the  Iniquity  still  further;  the 
Popular  or  Democratick  Part  of  the  Constitution  are 
generally  in  Debt,  and  by  their  too  great  Weight  or  In¬ 
fluence  in  Elections,  have  made  a  depreciating  Currency, 
a  Tender  for  Contracts  done  many  Years  before  ;  that  is, 
they  impose  tcpon  the  Creditor  side  in  private  Contracts., 
which  the  most  despotick  Powers  never  assumed.  An 
Instance  of  a  still  further  arbitrary  Proceeding  in  rela- 
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tion  to  Paper  Money  was  an  Act  of  Assemby  in  New 
Jerseys  A.  1723,  whereby  Executions  for  Debt  were 
stayed  until  Paper  Money  should  be  issued} 

The  Mystery  of  the  infatuation  of  our  Colonies  rtinning 
Headlong  into  a  depreciating  Paper  Ctirrency  may  be 
this  .-In  many  of  our  Plantations  of  late  Years,  by  bad 
Management  and  Extravagancies,  the  Majority  of  the 
People  are  become  Debtors.,  hence  their  Elected  Represen¬ 
tation  in  the  Legislature  have  a  great  Chance  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  of  Debtor  Side :  or  in  other  Words,  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  being  generally  Freeholders,  and  many  of  them 
much  in  Debt ;  by  large  Emissions  their  Lands  rise  in 
Denomination  Value  while  their  Debts  become  really  less, 
and  the  Creditor  is  defrauded  in  Part  of  his  Debt.  Thus 
our  Colonies  have  defrauded  more  in  a  few  Years,  than 
bad  Administrations  in  Europe  have  formerly  done  in 
some  Centuries.  The  great  Damage  done  to  the  generous 
Merchants  at  Home,  and  to  the  industrious  fair  Dealers 
amongst  our  selves  ;  call  aloud,  for  some  speedy  and  ef¬ 
fectual  Relief  from  the  supreme  Legislature  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  an  Argument,  which  tho’  not  much  attended 
to  here,  may  be  of  some  Weight  at  Home,  viz.  That  the 
Government  at  Home  ought  to  connive  at  Pafer  Money 
in  the  Colonies,  because  by  indulging  them  in  this  Error, 
all  the  Silver  which  they  acquire  from  Time  to  Time  is 
sent  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  the  chimaera  of  a  fallacious 
Cash,  Extravagancies  are  encouraged  in  favour  of  a  great 

*  This  law  may  be  found  in  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey,  1 :  124.  Edited  by  S.  Nevill,  ( Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1752). 
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Consumption  of  British  Goods  :  This  ought  to  be  an  Argtc- 
ment  with  us  against  that  Paper  Currency.,  which  tends 
to  turn  the  Ballance  of  Trade  so  much  against  us.  It  is 
true,  That  Great  Britain  naturally  ought  to  reap  some 
Profit  by  its  Plantation  Improvements :  but  a  good  Farmer 
improves  his  Lands  not  by  working  them  out  of  Heart  (as 
the  Term  is)  but  by  manuring  them,  that  they  may  yield 
the  better  Crops :  besides,  what  the  British  Merchants 
lose  in  their  Returns  by  the  Colony  Bills  depreciating, 
and  by  the  Bankruptcy  of  their  Factors  and  Dealers  here ; 
is  much  more  than  what  Great  Britain  gets,  on  the 
abovesaid  Accounts. 

In  the  Sequel  of  this  Discourse,  I  shall  i.  Enumerate 
the  Inconveniencies  and  bad  Effects  of  our  large  Emissions 
of  Paper  Money.  2.  Endeavour  to  remove  the  Prejudices 
which  some  designing  Men  have  infused  into  the  Minds 
of  the  Populace  in  favour  of  Bills  of  Credit.  3.  Con¬ 
sider  several  Projections  or  Schemes  to  rectify  our  Cur¬ 
rency  and  present  Circumstances,  or  to  prevent  their 
growing  worse. 

The  Mischiefs  arising  prom  a  large  Paper  Currency 
are, 

I.  With  regard  to  the  particular  and  immediate  Suf¬ 
ferers  thereby. 

I.  The  Labourers  and  Trades-men,  who  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  are  the  Heads  which  feed  the  Belly  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Wealth,  and  therefore  deserve  our  chief  Regard. 
How  much  they  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  is 
obvious :  For  Instance,  a  Carpenter  when  Silver  was  at 
8j.  per  Oz.  his  Wages  were  ^s.  a  Day  all  Cash.  The 
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Town  House  A.  1712  was  built  at  this  Rate:  whereas 
at  present  A.  1739  from  the  bad  Influence  of  Paper 
Money  Silver  being  29^.  per  Oz.  he  has  only  12^.  a  Day, 
equal  only  to  3J.  /[d.  of  former  Times ;  and  even  this  is 
further  reduced,  by  obliging  him  to  take  one  half  in 
Shop  Goods  at  25  per  Cent,  or  more  Advance  above  the 
Money  Price :  this  Iniquity  still  grows,  by  reducing  the 
Goods  Part  to  the  least  vendable  ;  the  Shopkeeper  refus¬ 
ing  to  let  them  have  Provisions,  West  India  Goods,  or 
Goods  of  Great  Britain  that  are  in  Demand.' 

To  make  the  Case  more  familiar.  Suppose  a  Trades¬ 
man  laying  in  his  Winter  Store,  when  Wages  were  at 
5J.  with  one  Day’s  Labour  he  purcha.ses  15  Pound  of 
Butter  being  4d  per  Pound  (I  use  Butter  because  it 
rises  the  most  uniformly  of  all  Provisions)  at  present  his 
I2S.  a  Day  purchases  only  7  Pound  of  Butter  at  2od  a 
Pound.  The  Clergy  or  settled  Preachers  to  Congrega¬ 
tions  in  Boston.,  no  Offence  in  classing  them  with 
Labourers,  when  Silver  was  at  5s.  had  3  /.  per  Week,  at 
present  Silver  at  29s.  per  Oz.  they  have  only  6  /.  to  8  /. 
equal  to  40s.  of  former  Times. 

The  Shopkeepers  are  become  as  it  were  Bankers  be¬ 
tween  the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen,  and  do  impose 
upon  both  egregiously.  Shop  Notes  that  great  and  in¬ 
sufferable  Grievance  of  Tradesmen,  were  not  in  Use  un¬ 
til  much  Paper  Money  took  Place :  this  Pay  in  Goods 

*  Douglass  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  notice  that  wages  and 
salaries  change  less  rapidly  than  general  prices,  under  the  influence  of 
a  depreciating  currency  ;  and  that  laborers  are  sure  to  be  immediate 
sufferers  from  such  monetary  disturbances.  For  wages  of  skilled 
laborers  in  Massachusetts  from  1697  to  1711,  see  Weeden,  Economic 
and  Social  History  of  New  England,  400. 
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which  generally  are  of  no  necessary  Use  (Provisions  and 
West  India  Goods  at  this  Time  are  removed  from  that 
Denomination)  encourage  Extravagance  in  Apparel  and 
Furniture  much  above  our  Condition. 

2.  The  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  Adventures  to 
New  England,  because  of  their  largest  Dealings  have 
suffered  most.  Their  Goods  are  here  generally  sold  at  a 
long  Credit,  while  the  Denominations  of  the  Money  in 
which  they  are  to  be  paid,  continues  depreciating ;  so 
that  they  are  paid  in  a  less  Value  than  was  contracted 
for :  thus  our  Bills  have  successively  depreciated  from 
8j.  per  Oz.  Silver^.  1713,  to  29s.  in  this  Year  1739; 
that  is,  if  we  could  suppose  the  same  Person  to  have 
constantly  followed  this  Trade  (without  extraordinary 
Hits)  for  that  space  of  Time,  he  must  have  reduced  his 
Estate  after  the  rate  of  %s.  only  for  zgs.  For  every 
Shilling  in  the  Pound  that  Silver  rises  in  Price,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  for  every  Shilling  in  the  Pound  that 
the  Denomination  of  our  Paper  Money  depreciates,  the 
Creditor  actually  looses  5  per  Cent,  of  his  Debt. 

There  have  been  from  Time  to  Time  seeking  Factors, 
who  to  procure  Business  from  Home,  have  entered  into 
Engagements  which  could  not  possibly  be  complied 
with  :  these  having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own  to 
loose,  soon  make  desperate  Work  of  it ;  become  Bank¬ 
rupts,  and  from  a  general  insensibility  of  discredit,  do 
notwithstanding  keep  their  Countenance  as  before. 

Many  Factors  to  dazle  their  Employers  for  a  Time, 
and  in  the  mean  while  to  procure  more  Consignments ; 
send  Home  a  high  Account  of  Sales,  by  the  Shopkeepers 
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giving  a  great  Advance  in  Consideration  of  a  very  long 
Credit,  and  to  be  drawn  out  in  Shop  Notes.  This  Prac¬ 
tice  has  so  much  prevailed,  that  it  is  now  become  a  fixed 
tho’  pernicious  and  ruinous  Custom. 

As  Paper  Money  pays  no  Debts  abroad,  the  Factor  is 
obliged  to  give  an  extra  Quantity  of  it,  to  purchase  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  other  Returns ;  which  can  be  exported,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  Debts  ;  in  this  Shape  also  the  Merchant  becomes  a 
Sufferer. 

3.  Widows.,  Orphans,  Funds  for  Charity  at  Interest, 
and  all  other  Creditors ;  by  Bonds,  Notes,  &  Book  Debts, 
acquired  by  Industry,  good  Management,  and  Frugality ; 
are  great  Sufferers  from  Time'  to  Time :  For  Instance, 
from  Autumn  A.  1733  to  Autumn  A.  1734  Silver  rose 
from  22  s.  to  27  s.  per  Oz.  this  was  a  Loss  of  23  per 
Cent,  of  the  Principal. 

II.  The  repeated  large  Emissions  of  Paper  Money  are 
the  Cause  of  the  frequent  rise  of  the  Price  of  Silver  and 
Exchange  ;  that  is,  of  the  publick  Bills  of  Currency  de¬ 
preciating  in  all  the  Paper  Money  Colonies  ;  which  do  as 
regpilarly  follow  the  same,  as  the  Tides  do  the  Phases 
or  course  of  the  Moon.  When  no  larger  Sums  are 
emitted  for  some  Time,  than  what  are  cancelled  of  for¬ 
mer  Emissions ;  Silver  and  Exchange  are  at  a  Stand  ; 
when  less  is  emitted  than  cancelled  (which  seldom  hap¬ 
pens)  Silver  and  Exchange  do  fall.  This  is  plain  to  a 
kind  of  Demonstration,  from  the  Instance  of  the  History 
of  our  Paper  Money  Emissions  in  New  England. 

After  Silver  had  rose  A.  1706  to  8  s.  per  Oz.  by  light 
Pieces  of  Eight  superseding  the  heavy  Pieces ;  it  con- 
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tinned  at  that  Rate,  while  Paper  Emissions  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  due  Proportion  to  the  current  Silver.  A.  1714 
we  emitted  50,000  1.  upon  Loan,  and  A.  1715  in  Rhode- 
Island  40,000  /.  besides  Emissions  on  distant  Funds  for 
Charges  of  Government ;  in  the  Autumn  A.  1715  Silver 
became  15  per  Cent.  Advance  above  8  s.  that  is  about 
9  s.  2  d.  per  Oz.  Massachusetts-Bay  A.  1717  emitted 
100,000  /.  upon  Loan  and  a  very  long  Period ;  Silver 
rose  to  12  s.  per  Oz.  A.  1721  Massachusetts-Bay  emit¬ 
ted  50,000  /.  and  Rhode-Island  40,000  /.  upon  Loan,  Sil¬ 
ver  A.  1722  became  14  s.  per  Oz.  From  that  Time  a 
chargeable  Indian  War,  required  large  Emissions,  and 
Silver  rose  to  16  s.  per  Oz.  it  continued  at  this  Rate  till 
A.  1728,  Emissions  not  being  larger  than  Cancellings. 
A.  1727  Massachusetts-Bay  emitted  60,000  /.  and  A. 
1728  Rhode-Island  emitted  40,000  /.  upon  Loans  ;  Silver 
became  18  s.  per  Oz.  A.  1731  Rhode-Island  emitted 
60,000  /.  upon  Loan.  {N.B.  Besides  the  several  Loans 
in  the  course  of  this  History,  all  the  Charges  of  the  four 
Governments  were  defrayed  by  Paper  Emissions)  and 
Silver  became  A,  1732,  21s.  per  Oz.  A.  1733  Massa¬ 
chusetts-Bay  emitted  76,000  /.  upon  Funds  of  Taxes, 
Rhode-Island  104,000  /.  upon  Loan  and  Taxes,  Con¬ 
necticut  50,000  /.  upon  Loan,  and  A.  1734  Silver  became 
27  s.  per  Ounce.  From  A.  1734  to  A.  1738  more  Bills 
were  cancelled  than  emitted,  Exchange  fell  from  440  to 
400  per  Cent.  Advance.  A.  1739  Rhode-Island  emitted 
100,000  /.  upon  Loan,  Silver  rose  from  27  s.  to  29  s. 
per  Oz. 

In  New  England.,  as  in  all  other  trading  Countries, 
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from  some  particular  Accidents  and  Circumstances, 
there  happened  at  times,  some  small  fluctuations  in  Ex¬ 
change,  without  any  regard  to  Emissions  of  Paper 
Money.  At  all  Times,  when  Returns  in  Ship  Building, 
Whale  Oil  and  Fins,  Naval  Stores  &c.  turn  out  well  at 
Home ;  Silver  and  Exchange  here  suffer  a  small  fall : 
at  other  Times  when  these  prove  bad  Returns,  Silver 
and  Exchange  rise  a  small  Matter ;  the  most  noted  In¬ 
stance  was  A.  1729,  when  the  usual  Returns  to  Great 
Britain  turned  to  bad  Account;  the  Merchants  from 
Home,  directed  their  Factors  here,  to  make  Remittances 
in  Silver  or  Exchange  only,  and  at  any  Rate  ;  together 
with  an  Agency  from  this  Province  and  that  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.,  fitted  out  with  a  Silver  Supply ;  Silver  rose  very 
considerably,  but  after  a  few  ^lonths  fell  again  to  the 
former  Price. 

The  Instance  of  Barbadoes  must  put  this  Assertion 
beyond  all  Dispute  with  sober  thinking  honest  Men. 
A.  1702  by  the  Perswasion  of  Mr.  W.  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Barbadoes  emitted  16,000  1.  Bills  of  publick 
Credit  on  a  Fund  of  3s.  Qd.  Negroe  Tax  ;  at  first  they 
passed  at  a  Discount,  but  no  more  being  emitted,  and 
the  Period  of  cancelling  being  short,  they  rose  again  to 
near  Par  :  this  encouraged  them  to  make  an  enormous 
Emission  of  80,000  /.  Bills  on  Land  Security  at  4  per 
Cent.  Principal  payable  after  5  Years :  These  Bills  im¬ 
mediately  fell  40  per  Cent,  below  Silver :  by  an  Order 
from  Home,  they  were  soon  suppressed,  and  their  Cur¬ 
rency  became  Silver  Value  as  before.  That  Province 
has  ever  since  kept  their  Currency  up  to  Proclamation 
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Value,  Ballance  of  Trade  in  theif  Favour,  Exchange  to 
Great  Britain  being  generally  under  33  per  Cent,  the 
Par. 

III.  Large  repeated  Emissions  of  publick  Bills  of 
Credit  called  Paper  Money,  is  no  addition  to  the  Me¬ 
dium  of  Trade.  No  Country  can  have  an  indefinite  or 
unlimited  Credit ;  the  further  a  Country  endeavours  to 
stretch  its  Credit  beyond  a  certain  Pitch,  the  more  it 
depreciates.  The  Credit  of  a  Country  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  private  Trader ;  if  his  Credit  is  equal  to 
100,000  /.  Sterl.  his  Notes  of  Hand  for  100,000  /.  will 
be  as  good  as  Silver  ;  if  it  be  known  that  he  passes 
Notes  of  Hand  for  200,000  /.  Sterl.  their  full  Credit  will 
be  suspected  and  eventually  be  worth  no  more  than 
his  real  Credit  100,000  /.  Sterl :  if  he  can  be  supposed 
to  utter  500,000  /.  Bills  or  Notes,  his  5  /.  Note  will  be 
worth  only  20  s.  Sterling. 

In  New  England  A.  1713  there  were  about  two 
thirds  Bills  to  one  third  Silver  current,  equally  at  8  s. 
per  Oz.  Silver  Value ;  there  being  an  Allowance  of  5 
per  Cent,  in  all  publick  Payments  in  favour  of  Bills 
only,  gave  them  a  Credit  beyond  their  natural  Stretch. 
At  that  Time  the  publick  Bills  of  the  four  Provinces 
were  about  175,000  1.  at  8  s.  per  Oz.  Silver  Value  (we 
use  always  the  nearest  round  Numbers)  is  438,000  Oz. 
Value,  with  219,000  Oz.  of  Silver  Currency  is  657,000 
Oz.  Silver  Value.  A.  1718  the  publick  Bills  of  New 
England  were  300,000/.  (Silver  all  drove  away  by  the 
worse  Currency  of  Bills)  at  i2s.  per  Oz.  Silver ;  is 
500,000  Oz.  Value  in  Silver.  A.  1731  New  England 
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publick  Bills  were  470,000  /.  at  20  s,  per  Silver,  is 
470,000  Oz.  Silver  Value.  A.  1739  the  current  Paper 
Money  of  New  England  was  630,000  /.  at  29  s.  per  Oz. 
Silver  is  in  Value  434,000  Oz.  Silver.  Here  it  is  plain 
that  the  more  Paper  Money  we  emit  our  real  Value  of 
Currency  or  Medium  becomes  less,  and  what  we  emit 
beyond  the  Trading  Credit  of  the  Country  docs  not  add 
to  the  real  Medium.,  but  rather  diminishes  from  it.,  by 
creating  an  Opinion  against  us.,  of  bad  Oeconomy  and 
sinking  Credit. 

A  Country  may  exceed  in  any  Commodity  or  Medium., 
excepting  in  that  universally  Staple  Commodity  and 
Medium  Silver:  and  a  smaller  Quantity  of  any  other 
Commodity  or  Medium  will  turn  to  the  same  or  better 
Account  than  a  larger.  In  Holland  upon  a  too  large 
Importation  of  Spices,  they  destroy  some  Part,  to  keep 
up  the  Value  of  Spices.  Not  long  since  in  Virginia., 
finding  that  Tobacco  (their  Currency  as  well  as  Export) 
by  its  too  large  Cultivation  began  to  depreciate ;  by  Act 
of  Assembly  they  restricted  it  to  1000  /.  wt.  per  Annum 
per  Tythable.  In  Maryland  A.  1734  &  A.  1735  for  the 
same  Reason  they  burnt  150  /.  wt.  per  Rateable.  If  our 
House  of  Representatives  allow  our  Paper  Money  to  be 
cancelled  in  Course,  and  be  sparing  in  the  Manufacture 
of  more ;  the  Value  of  the  remainder,  would  be  equal  to 
the  Value  of  the  whole  new  current,  or  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  Currency.* 

*  Douglass  does  not  formulate  a  complete  theory  of  money.  But 
he  was  aware  that  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  shows  in  these  paragraphs  that  the  value  of 
province  bills  tended  to  fall  as  their  supply  was  increased  beyond  the 
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It  is  therefore  vain  and  inconsistent  to  make  Provincial 
or  Municipal  Bills  of  Credit,  for  a  Medium  of  general 
Trade :  Merchants  know  how  to  find  their  own  Tools 
or  Medium  of  Trade,  better  than  any  Civdl  Administra¬ 
tion  can  prescribe :  in  Fact,  they  who  call  out  loudest 
for  this  Paper  Medium.,  are  not  our  large  Traders ;  but 
such  as  would  take  up  Money  at  any  bad  lay,  viz.  the  Idle, 
those  in  desperate  Circumstances,  and  the  Extravagant ; 
who  never  can  have  any  other  Claim  to  Money  but  by 
Fraud  ;  we  must  except  some  who  tho’  naturally  honest 
are  misguided.  Publick  Bills  of  Credit  in  a  proper 

needs  of  trade  ;  while  he  believes  that,  if  the  supply  could  be  de¬ 
creased,  their  value  would  rise.  The  first  traces  of  this  theory  may 
be  followed  back  to  Da vanzati,  (1588),  and  Montanari,  (1680).  See 
Roscher,  Political  Economy,  1 :  367,  (American  translation,  New 
York,  1878).  But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  En¬ 
gland.  The  theory  was  probably  first  approached  in  1581  by  \V.  S., 
the  editor  of  John  Hales’s  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  This 
Realm  of  England.  See  edition  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Lamond,  pp. 
xxxiii,  and  187,  (Cambridge,  1893).  Here  the  rising  prices  in 
England  in  1581  were  attributed  to  the  inflow  of  silver  from  the  New 
World.  The  same  thought  had  been  developed  in  the  Discours  sur 
les  causes  de  I’extreme  cherts  qui  est  aujourdhuy  en  France,  (Paris, 
1574)1  written  probably  by  Jean  Bodin.  In  England  John  Locke  in 
1691  had  worked  the  theory  out  more  completely,  in  his  Considera¬ 
tions  of  the  Lowering  of  the  Rate  of  Interest,  Works,  II :  13,  16,  18, 
19,  fourth  edition,  (London,  1740).  Locke  held  that  the  value  of 
money  depends  upon  the  number  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for 
money  and  the  amount  of  money.  He  also  noticed  the  effect  of 
rapidity  of  circulation  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  a  given  stock  of 
money.  Douglass  had  read  at  least  some  of  Locke’s  works,  and 
quotes  him  in  the  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,  1 :  443.  On 
p.  333,  Douglass  notes  the  effect  of  the  rapidity  with  which  money  cir¬ 
culates.  He  may  have  read  Locke  on  this  subject,  or  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Berkeley,  who  discussed  this  subject  in  the  Querist, 
(1735),  Nos.  22,  478.  Douglass’s  dislike  of  Berkeley  and  references  to 
his  works  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 
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I  Sense  are  only  to  defray  the  incident  Charges  of  Govern¬ 

ment  which  may  accrue,  before  the  proper  Ways  and 
Means  of  Taxes  can  take  Place  ;  but  so  soon  as  can  be, 
to  be  cancelled  by  those  Taxes.  We  know  of  no  Coun¬ 
try  in  Europe.,  where  Exchequer  Notes,  State  Bills,  or 
other  Bills  of  publick  Credit,  have  been  issued  by  the 
Government  for  a  Medium  of  Trade. 

IV.  This  infatuation  in  favour  of  Pafer  Money  has 
had  a  mutinous  bad  Effect  ufon  the  Civil  Goverttmenty 
in  several  of  our  Colonies.  The  Representatives  of  the 
People,  have  frequently  refused  to  provide  for  the  neces-  - 

Isary  Charges  of  Government,  and  other  wholesome  ' 

Laws ;  because  the  Governoufs  &  Councils  would  not 
(in  breach  of  their  Instructions  from  the  Crown)  concur  I 

in  emitting  large  Sums  of  Paper  Money  to  defraud  the  | 

industrious  Creditor  and  fair  Dealer.  I  shall  mention  ' 

only  a  few  instances.  In  S.  Carolina  A.  1719,  the 
People  deposed  the  Proprietors  Governour  on  this  j 

Account :  it  is  true,  the  King  did  not  much  resent  this  j 

Mutiny ;  perhaps,  that  the  Proprietors  might  be  weary  j 

of  their  Property  and  Government ;  and  accordingly  j 

seven  of  the  eight  Proprietors,  for  a  small  Consideration, 
i  did  A.  1729  resign  and  sell  to  the  Crown :  Upon  Govern  j 

i  nour  Johnson"^ s  dixr\\d\  in  .S'.  Carolina  A.  1731,  there  had 

Ibeen  no  Supply  granted  in  the  four  proceeding  Years.  | 

The  Government  of  the  Massachttselts-Bay,  has  from 
Time  to  Time  been  distressed,  by  our  Representatives  \ 

refusing  Supplies  for  the  necessary  Charges  of  Govern-  I 

ment,  and  other  publick  Affairs  neglected  on  this  Ac-  ’ 

count :  Our  present  GovernouPs  Fortitude  and  steady 
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Adherence  to  the  King's  Instructions.^  &  his  having 
shortened  the  long  Periods  of  Emissions  for  Charges  of 
Government  (/  am  under  no  Obligation  to  flatter)  are 
highly  laudable.  New  Hampshire  Representatives  for 
five  Years  preceeding  A.  1736  granted  no  Supply.*  As 
the  French  humour  of  building  Forts,  to  protect  their 
Settlements  against  an  Enemy ;  and  as  the  Spanish 
humour  of  Devotion,  in  building  Churches  and  Convents, 
is  perverted,  by  their  becoming  Nurseries  of  Idleness 
and  other  Vices ;  so  the  English  Liberty  and  Property 
of  the  Subject.,  in  many  of  our  Plantations  are  sometimes 
abused,  to  levelling  and  licentiousness ;  it  is  true,  all 
Men  are  naturally  equal,  but  Society  requires  subordina¬ 
tion. 

V.  Long  Credit.,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  bad 
Effects  of  Paper  Money.  People  run  in  Debt,  endeavour 
after  a  long  Credit,  and  refuse  paying  their  Debts  when 
due ;  because  while  Bills  are  continually  depreciating, 
the  longer  the  Debt  is  outstanding,  they  pay  their  Cred¬ 
itors  with  a  less  and  less  Value,  than  was  contracted  for. 
Sir  Alexander  Cumings  in  his  Defence  wrote  A.  1729, 

*  The  Revolution  of  1719  in  South  Carolina  was  due  to  a  multitude 
of  causes,  but  instructions  issued  by  the  proprietors  to  the  governor, 
directing  him  to  insist  on  the  redemption  of  outstanding  bills,  bad 
something  to  do  with  it.  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  1 :  57- 
94,  II :  164-165.  From  1727  to  1731  no  acts  passed  the  Assembly  on 
account  of  disputes  over  paper  money.  Ramsay,  II :  165-166  ;  Whit¬ 
ney,  Government  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina,  113-114.  In 
Massachusetts  the  legislature  did  not  hesitate  to  refuse  the  governor’s 
salary.  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  II :  254,  268.  Bel¬ 
knap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  II ;  109,  passes  very  lightly  over 
the  contests  between  Gov.  Belcher  and  the  legislature  concerning 
paper  money. 
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says,  that  in  his  Time  in  South  Carolina.,  pay  after 
twelve  Months,  was  reckoned  as  ready  Money.  Long 
Credit  thus  obtained,  does  in  its  turn,  forward  a  bad 
Currency,  they  go  Hand  in  Hand.  A  Creditor  after  be¬ 
ing  long  out  of  his  Money,  chuses  rather  to  take  the  bad 
Currency  and  run  the  Risque  of  passing  it  off  again  (as 
was  the  Case  of  the  Rhode-Island  Emissions  A.  1733  & 
1738)  than  of  losing  his  Debt,  if  another  Creditor  should 
take  it,  and  the  Debtor  afterwards  become  Insolvent. 

With  ready  Money  or  short  Credit,  Business  goes  on 
brisk  and  easy.  Long  Credit  occasions  the  unthinking 
of  all  Conditions  and  Occupations,  to  involve  themselves. 
A  Merchant  over-trades  himself,"a  Shopkeeper  buys  more 
Goods,  and  at  a  greater  Advance  than  he  can  afterwards 
comply  with ;  the  Countryman  buys  and  Mortgages 
Lands,  to  his  final  Ruin. 

VI.  Insensibility  of  Discredit.,  does  naturally  follow 
long  Credit :  All  Shame  and  Modesty  is  banished  even 
in  the  Creditor ;  who  tho’  formerly  a  modest  forbearing. 
Man,  is  now  obliged  to  Dun  incessantly  or  lose  his  Debt. 
Ready  Money  and  short  Credit,  give  a  quick  Circulation  ; 
the  quicker  the  Circulation,  the  less  Quantity  of  Medium 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  same  Trade  and  Business : 
long  Credit,  and  insensibility  of  Discredit,  have  the  con¬ 
trary  Effect.  There  are  at  present  extant  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  publick  Bills  of  Credit  about  630,000  1.  a  much 
larger  Sum  than  ever  was  extant  at  any  other  Time ; 
yet  Money  was  never  so  scarce  and  Debts  worse  paid : 
People  chuse  rather  to  hoard  it  uf.,  and  wait  for  better 
Times,  than  put  it  out  and  not  be  able  to  recover  it 
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again,  but  after  an  unreasonable  Length  of  Time  and 
much  Trouble ;  Money  hoarded  up,  is  the  same  as  if  not 
in  being,  as  to  Currency,  If  a  Shopkeeper  does  not 
clear  with  his  Merchant,  till  after  two  or  three  Years 
due ;  he  is  notwithstanding  esteem’d  as  honest  as  his 
Neighbour:  Our  Courts  are  full  of  plain  Bonds,  and 
Notes  of  Hand ;  Appeals  on  them  are  allowed.  Execu¬ 
tions  delay’d  &c.  This  insensibility  of  Discredit,  breaks 
all  Friendship ;  it  makes  a  Man  cautious  of  lending  his 
Money  to  his  best  Friend,  and  nearest  Relation. 

A  general  Clamour  for  a  depreciating  Paper  Currency, 
is  a  certain  Sign  of  the  Country  being  generally  in  bad 
Circumstances,  that  is,  in  Debt ;  because  all  Creditors 
who  by  their  Industry  and  Frugality  have  acquired 
Rents,  Bonds,  Notes  and  Book  Debts,  loose  by  its  de¬ 
preciating  ;  and  the  Debtors  (the  Idle  and  Extravagant 
Part  of  the  People)  come  off  easy  by  the  Creditors  loss. 
Seeing  they  who  are  desperately  in  Debt,  and  want  to 
pay  a  smaller  Value  than  contracted  for,  or  they  who 
have  nothing  to  loose.,  are  generally  of  the  Party  for 
Paper  Money ;  this  ought  to  be  a  strong  Prejudice 
against  it,  with  sober  thinking  Men. 

We  have  some  prevailing  Customs  and  some  Laws  in 
force,  which  seem  to  encourage  this  insensibility  of  Dis¬ 
credit  in  Debtors ;  I.  A  Maxim  amongst  Shopkeepers; 
That  the  most  ready  Way  to  grow  rich,  without  any  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Industry ;  is,  to  run  boldly  in  Debt,  procure  a 
long  Credit,  after  Time  of  Payment  is  elapsed  to  bear 
Dunning  with  a  good  Face,  and  Finally  to  let  the  Debt 
take  its  full  course  in  the  Law,  which  further  requires 
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twelve  Months  or  more,  at  a  small  Cost :  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  Chain  of  Iniquity,  the  Debtor  keeps  his  Counte¬ 
nance,  and  many  Factors  continue  to  trust  him  with  their 
Employers  Goods  as  formerly.  2.  Estates  too  easily  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  represented  as  Insolvent ;  whereby  Creditors 
are  defrauded  of  some  Part  of  their  Due.  3.  Appeals 
upon  plain  Bonds.,  Notes  of  Hand,  and  Defaults  to  the 
great  Relief  of  the  fraudulent  Debtor,  and  Damage  of  the 
honest  Creditor.  4.  Sheriffs  impune  delay  of  Execu- 
tions,  while  the  Creditor  is  allowed  neither  Interest  nor 
Damage  upon  the  Debt.  5.  The  too  general  Laws  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  Debtors,  whereby  the  Fraudulent, 
the  Idle,  and  the  Extravagant,  when  sent  to  Goal ;  are 
too  soon,  and  at  too  easy  a  Rate  turned  loose  to  follow 
the  same  courses.  What  I  have  here  said,  cannot  be 
understood  in  contempt  of  our  Legislative  Authority ; 
because  of  that  valuable  Privilege  belonging  to  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  viz :  of  repealing,  amending,  or  explaining 
what  Laws  from  Experience  may  be  found  to  require 
the  same. 

The  Arguments  current  amongst  the  Populace  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Paper  Money  are, 

I.  In  most  of  the  Paper  Money  Colonies  one  of  the 
principal  Reasons  alledged  for  their  first  Emissions ; 
was,  to  prevent  Usurers  imposing  high  Interest  upon 
Borrowers,  from  the  scarcity  of  Silver  Money.  It  is 
true,  that  iu  all  Countries  the  increased  Quantity  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  falls  the  Interest  or  Use  of  Money  ;  but  large  Emis¬ 
sions  of  Paper  Money  does  naturally  rise  the  Interest  to 
make  good  the  sinking  Principal :  for  Instance,  in  the 
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Autumn  of  A.  1727  Silver  was  at  26s.  to  27s.  per  Oz. 
but  by  a  large  Rhode  Island  Emission,  it  became  in 
Autumn  1739,  29s,  per  Oz.  this  is  7  per  Cent,  loss  of 
Principal,  therefore  the  Lender  to  save  his  Principal 
from  sinking  requires  13  per  Cent,  natural  Interest  (our 
legal  Interest  being  6  per  Cent.)  for  that  Year.  In  Au¬ 
tumn  A.  1733  Silver  was  22s.  per  Oz.  by  large  Emis¬ 
sions  it  became  27s.  in  the  Autumn  A.  1734;  is  22  per 
Cent,  loss  of  Principal,  and  the  Lender  to  save  his 
Principal  requires  28  per  Cent,  natural  Interest 
for  that  year.  Thus  the  larger  the  Emissions^ 
natural  Interest  becomes  the  higher ;  therefore  the  Ad¬ 
vocates  for  Paper  Money  (who  are  generally  indigent 
Men,  and  Borrowers)  ought  not  to  complain,  when  they 
hire  Money  at  a  dear  nominal  Rate.* 

'  Douglass  repeats  the  error  of  Petty  and  Locke  in  confusing 
money  and  other  forms  of  loanable  capital,  and  in  holding  that  the 
rate  of  interest  on  permanent  investments  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  money.  See  Locke’s  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of 
the  Rate  of  Interest,  (1691),  Works,  II :  6.  Cf.  Palgrave,  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy,  II :  635.  Barbon  had  shown,  in  his  Discourse 
of  Trade,  ( 1690),  that  interest  is  paid  for  capital  not  for  money.  See 
Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  I:  120;  Jahrbiicher  fiir 
Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  N.  F.  XXI :  564-579,  (Jena,  1890). 
Sixty  years  later,  Massie  developed  the  same  thought,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Natural  Rate  of  Interest,  (1750)  ;  while  Hume  set  the  matter 
right  in  his  Essay  on  Interest,  (1752).  Cf.  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy,  II :  342,  707.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Douglass 
may  possibly  have  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  notice  the  relation 
between  depreciation  of  the  money  standard  and  interest.  At  any 
rate.  Prof.  Fisher,  who  has  developed  the  relation  between  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest  more  carefully  than  any  other  writer,  is  of  this 
opinion.  See  Appreciation  and  Interest,  4.  Mill  expressed  the  same 
view  as  Douglass.  See  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Bk.  Ill : 
Chap.  23,  4. 
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If  Bills  were  to  depreciate  after  a  certain  Rate,  Justice 
might  be  done  to  both  contracting  Parties,  by  imposing 
the  loss,  which  the  Principal  may  sustain  in  any  certain 
space  of  Time  (the  Period  of  Payment)  upon  the  Interest 
of  a  Bond  or  Price  of  Goods :  but  as  depreciations  are 
uncertain,  great  Confusions  in  Dealings  happen. 

II.  That  the  Merchants  arbitrary  Rise  ufcn  the  Price 
of  Goods.,  does  from  Time  to  Time  depreciate  the  De¬ 
nominations  of  our  Paper  Money,  is  imposed  upon  the 
unthinking  Part  of  the  People,  as  a  certain  Truth,  by 
designing  Men.  It  is  certain,  that  in  all  Countries  of 
Europe,  where  by  Recoinages  or  Proclamations,  the 
current  Specie  has  been  debased  ;  the  nominal  Price  of 
Goods  did  naturally  rise  in  Proportion  :  is  it  not  more 
natural  to  say,  that  formerly  in  France  their  recoinings 
or  lessening  the  Value  of  their  Denominations,  did  rise 
the  Price  of  Goods ;  than  to  say  that  the  Rise  of  the 
Price  of  Goods,  was  the  Cause  of  their  Recoinages. 
A  continued  Rise  on  Goods  in  general  is  from  a  depre¬ 
ciating  Medium ;  but  fluctuations  in  particular  Goods, 
are  from  the  Quantities  and  Demand  ;  thus  A.  1739 
Provisions  the  most  Staple  of  all  Commodities,  have 
been  cheap,  viz.  Wheat  at  los.  per  Bushel,  Silver  being 
29s  per  Ounce,  whereas  A.  1738  Wheat  was  at  i8s.  per 
Bushel,  when  Silver  was  only  27s.  per  Oz. 

When  a  large  Emission  can  be  foreseen  the  Price  of 
Goods  rises ;  because  being  sold  upon  long  Credit,  the 
effects  of  the  Emission  will  take  Place  before  the  Time 
of  Payment :  hence  it  is  that  generally  the  Price  of 
Goods  Advances,  before  Exchange  and  Silver  do  rise ; 
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Exchange  and  Silver  being  bought  with  ready  Money, 
cannot  take  Place  until  the  Addition  is  made  to  the 
Currency  by  this  new  Emission,  and  then  only  gradually 
as  the  Merchant  receives  his  Pay  ;  thus  the  large  Emis¬ 
sions  of  A.  1733  did  not  bring  Silver  to  its  height,  27s. 
per  Oz.  until  Autumn,  A.  1734:  Hence  proceeds  that 
inculcated  Fallacy  of  the  Advance  on  Goods  rising  the 
Price  of  Silver  and  Exchange.  The  same  Reason  for 
Lenders  of  Money,  imposing  a  high  Interest,  holds  in 
the  Rise  of  the  Price  of  Goods :  Custom  has  given  a 
long  Credit,  Insensibility  of  Discredit,  makes  it  still 
longer,  and  before  the  Merchant  is  paid,  the  Currency  is 
become  much  depreciated. 

III.  The  Sticklers  for  Pafer-Credit  requiring  long 
Periods.,  as  well  as  large  Emissions  is  a  most  unnattiral 
Desire.  Some  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Loan,  of  A. 
1717  :  is  still  outstanding  A.  1739  :  The  several  Rhode- 
Island  Loans  do  not  terminate  in  less  than  20  Years  :  By 
this  unnatural  Contrivance  they  oblige  Posterity  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Extravagancies  of  their  Parents  and  Ancestors, 
instead  of  the  common  and  natural  Instinct  of  Parents 
providing  for  their  children. 

IV.  It  is  not  repeated  large  Emissions  of  a  base  Paper- 
Currency,  but  our  Imports  exceeding  our  Exports,  that 
occasions  Silver  to  be  ship'd  off  in  Ballance ;  there¬ 
fore  we  are  not  to  expect  a  Silver-Currency  supposing 
all  Bills  cancelled.  Before  Paper-Money  took  Place  in 
New  England,  Silver  abounded  in  Currency  as  much  and 
perhaps  more,  than  in  many  of  our  Colonies :  ‘  Our  Ex- 


*  Douglass  well  refutes  the  common  complaint  of  the  colonists  that 
the  scarcity  of  silver  made  issues  of  paper  necessary.  While  the 
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ports  are  always  in  Demand,  viz.  Ship-building,  all 
branches  of  Fishery,  Naval-Stores  to  Great  Britain., 
Logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.,  Lumber,  Stock, 
and  other  Provisions  to  the  other  Colonies  ;  and  {Bermu¬ 
dians  excepted)  our  Navigation  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
Carriers.  Silver  began  to  be  generally  ship’d  off  as  Paper 
became  the  Currency ;  which  gave  the  Merchant  the 
Liberty  of  shipping  off  his  Silver  as  Merchandise,  which 
otherways  he  must  have  kept  as  Cash,  seeing  no  Business 
can  be  carried  on  to  Advantage  without  Cash.  lu  all 
Countries  if  a  bad  Medium  is  introduced.  People  take 
care  to  secure  the  better  Mediums  and  they  are  no  more 
current. 

The  Fallacy  of  Quantities  of  Paper-Money,  has  in¬ 
creased  our  superfluous  Imports,  much  beyond  what  was 
in  former  Times.  The  seeking  Factors  upon  a  large 
Emission,  advise  the  Merchant  in  Great  Britain,  that 
Money  being  now  very  Plenty,  a  large  Quantity  of 

colonies  were  not  rich  in  accumulations  of  specie,  they  were  not 
poorer  in  this  respect  than  in  other  forms  of  wealth.  When  they  did 
not  over-rate  their  barter  currencies,  or  issue  depreciating  currency, 
they  did  have  a  moderate  amount  of  specie  in  circulation.  Evidence 
of  this  is  not  wanting.  For  instance,  when  the  inflationists  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  more  paper  issues  in  1712,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
insufficiency  of  the  circulating  medium.  Judge  Sewall  answered  them 
in  his  speech  in  the  legislature :  “  I  was  at  making  the  first  bills  of 
credit  in  the  year  1690 :  They  were  not  made  for  want  of  money  ;  but 
for  want  of  Money  in  the  Treasury.”  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Society,  Fifth  Series,  VI  :  366,  (Boston,  1879).  Space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  an  elaboration  of  this  point,  but  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts 
on  a  silver  basis  after  1750,  when  the  miserable  paper  issues  had  been 
terminated,  is  sufficient  disproof  of  the  claim  that  silver  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  colony.  The  complacency  with  which  most  historians 
have  accepted  this  plea  of  the  colonial  inflationists  is  anything  but 
creditable. 
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Goods  will  sell :  Accordingly  a  Glut  of  Goods  is  sent  to 
New  England.,  more  than  can  be  sold  for  ready  Money 
and  short  Credit ;  the  Consequence  is  a  long  Credit,  with 
its  consequential  Multitude  of  Evils ;  that  is  Returns  or 
Exports  in  full,  are  never,  or  not,  till  after  a  long  Time, 
ship’d  off. 

Our  Paper-Money  being  only  passable  amongst  our 
selves,  is  the  Reason,  why,  they  who  deal  only  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  Shore.,  get  the  most  Money  ;  all  their 
Profits  are  upon  our  selves,  and  run  no  Risque  of  preca¬ 
rious  Returns  ;  while  the  generous  Merchant  looses  upon 
his  Exports  to  a  foreign  Market.  This  is  a  ruinous  Case. 

As  Paper-Money  grows  scarce.,  Imports  zvill  be  less., 
and  be  sold  cheaper ;  no  Country  can  want  a  true  real 
Medium  of  Trade,  while  their  Exports  exceed  their  Im¬ 
ports  :  Let  us  then  lessen  our  Imports  by  our  Frugality, 
and  add  to  our  Exports  by  our  Industry ;  and  we  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  this  chimerical  ill  founded  MedhoHy 
Paper  Money. 

V.  The  goodly  Appearance.,  which  Boston  and  the 
Country  in  general  at  present.,  make  in  fine  Houses., 
Equipage^  and  Dress.,  is  owing  to  Paper  Money.  All 
our  Plantations  from  some  Infatuation,  are  inclinable  to 
run  into  Prodigality,  Profuseness,  and  Show :  these 
Paper  Loans  (from  publick  or  private  Schemes)  upon 
long  Periods,  give  the  unthinking  and  unwary.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  involving  themselves,  by  thus  sinking  what 
they  have  borrowed  ;  by  repeated  Emissions,  they  have 
Opportunities  of  paying  a  former  Debt,  by  running  fur¬ 
ther  in  Debt,  till  at  length  they  become  Insolvents. 
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People  do  not  consider,  that  all  Emissions  upon  Funds 
of  Taxes  or  upon  Loans,  is  running  the  Country  more 
and  more  in  Debt,  and  will  in  Course  fall  heavy  upon 
every  Individual.  Never  were  greater  Complaints  of 
want  of  Money,  while  at  the  same  Time,  never  more  ex¬ 
travagance  in  Equipages  and  Dress.  Boston.,  like  a 
private  Man  of  a  small  Fortune.,  does  not  become  richer 
but  poorer.,  by  a  rich  goodly  Abpearance. 

What  Part  of  these  Emissions  have  we  laid  out  in 
Improvements  of  Produce,  or  Manufacture?  Not  any. 
It  is  true,  it  gave  some  Men  Opportunities  of  building 
Vessels  and  running  into  Trade  ;  but  their  Education 
and  Experience  not  laying ’that  Way,  and  having  no 
other  Bottom  of  their  own,  they  soon  became  broken 
Merchants. 

Expending  in  fine  Houses  &  Apparel  what  ought  to 
have  purchased  Exports,  is  one  of  the  Reasons,  why 
Ballance  of  Trade  is  against  us. 

There  is  another  Fund  for  all  this  finery.,  and  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  boast,  but  be  ashamed.  By  the 
Means  of  a  depreciating  Currency  the  Merchant  at 
Home,  has  been  paid  in  less  Value,  than  was  contracted 
for  ;  his  Loss  was  our  Gain.  Several  Factors  from  Time 
to  Time,  have  by  Artifice,  &  Assurance,  procured  large 
Commissions  from  Home,  and  with  Effrontery  and  In¬ 
sensibility  of  Discredit,  have  become  Bankrupts  :  Thus 
the  Produce  of  these  Effects  remained  here,  and  makes 
good  in  some  Sense,  that  Position  of  Dr.  Mandevilles ; 
Private  Vices  are  publick  Benefits. 

VI.  This  Country  formerly  had  but  a  small  Trade., 
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now  our  Trade  being  much  enlarged.,  we  require  a  large 
Medium.  This  like  all  the  Arguments  commonly  used 
to  pervert  the  People,  is  very  unnatural :  because  the 
more  a  Country  grows  in  good  Trade,  the  more  true 
Medium  of  Trade  it  acquires,  and  would  have  no  Occa¬ 
sion,  to  have  recourse  to  a  fallacious  Succedanium  or 
Shift.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  Floods  of  Paper 
Money  lately  emitted,  and  our  Trade  also  more  general ; 
we  find  that  in  former  Times,  the  People  were  more 
willing  and  able  to  pay  high  Rates,  than  at  present. 
The  first  Assembly  upon  the  new  Charter,  did  in  June  A  . 
1692,  lay  a  Tax  of  30,000  /.  (equal  to  upwards  of  120,- 
000  /.  present  Currency)  payable  within  the  Year,  viz. 
one  half  before  25th  of  December  A.  1692,  and  the  other 
half  before  ist  of  May  1693  ;  towards  paying  off  Charges 
formerly  incurred  by  the  Canada  Expedition  and 
Charges  of  that  Year.  A.  1694  the  Tax  was  17,589  1. 
(equal  to  upwards  of  70,000  /.  present  Currency)  towards 
paying  off  the  Government  Charges  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceeding  Year.  Whereas,  we  who  reckon  our  selves  so 
much  increased  in  Trade  at  present  A.  1739  refuse  a 
small  Rate  of  about  only  50,000  1.  towards  paying 
Government  Charges  incurred  1728,  A.  1733,  and  A. 
1737- 

VII.  How  can  we  Jay  our  Taxes  and  Debts.,  if  the 
Government  do  not  make  large  Emissions  of  Paper 
Money  ?  In  all  Countries  excepting  in  Paper  Money 
Colonies,  the  People  support  the  Government :  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  imagine  that  a  Government  finds  Money  for  its 
People,  it  is  the  People  who  by  their  Trade  and  Indus- 
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try,  provide  not  only  for  their  own  Subsistence,  but  also 
for  the  Support  of  the  Government,  and  to  find  their 
own  Tools  or  Medium  of  Trade,  It  is  true,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  Stewards  of  the  Publick,  may  by  the 
Consent  of  their  Principals,  the  collective  Body  of  the 
People ;  raise  Money  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estates  of  the  People  :  but  this  in  Pro¬ 
priety  of  Speech,  is  not  making  (or  acquiring)  of  Money 
as  we  term  it,  but  the  reverse :  A  Prodigal  who  involves 
his  Estate  to  raise  ready  Money,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to 
say  he  has  made  so  much  Money ;  whereas  in  effect  he 
has  spent  so  much  Money  by  sinking  some  Part  of  his 
Estate.  The  unthinking  Part  of  our  People  do  not  con¬ 
sider,  that  every  Emission  of  Pafer  Credit  called 
Money is  laying  a  heavy  Tax  upon  us,  which  in  Time 
will  contribute  to  our  Misery  :  and  is  really  analogous 
to  the  Negroes  in  Guinea.,  who  sell  their  Progeny  into 
Slavery,  for  the  sake  of  raising  some  ready  Pence. 

Our  present  Rates,  are  only  a  calling  in  Bills  formerly 
Emitted,  and  therefore  are  supposed  in  being,  and  do 
not  require  a  new  Emission.  This  Cry  is  the  same,  as 
if  a  private  Person  borrows  of  another  lOO  1.  payable 
after  some  Time,  and  in  the  mean  while  by  profuseness 
and  bad  Oeconomy,  becomes  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
Debt  when  the  Term  of  Payment  is  come  :  but  says  to 
the  Lender,  you  use  me  very  ill,  if  you  do  not  lend  me 
200  /.  to  enable  me  to  pay  the  first  loo  /.  and  for  other 
Occasions  :  If  the  Lender  proceeds  thus  to  indulge  the 
Borrower,  this  bad  Husband  must  at  length  be  reduced 
to  a  State  of  Bankrupcy  :  Province  Bills  are  as  much  a 
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Debt  upon  the  collective  Body  of  the  people  ;  as  a  private 
Man's  Bonds  and  Notes  of  Hand.^  are  a  Debt  upon  him¬ 
self 

VIIL  The  Emission  of  35,000  /.  to  40,000  per  Ann. 
for  the  ordinary  Charges  of  Government.,  is  a  small  in¬ 
significant  addition  to  our  Currency ;  publick  Loans 
have  been  found  inconvenient ;  let  tis  then  emit  large 
Sums  in  Province  Bills  {the  Charge  of  making  Bills  is 
a  Trifle')  towards  publick  Edifices.,  Fortifications,  Guarda 
Costas,  Bridges,  Castles  in  the  Air,  or  any  Thing,  tho' 
of  no  Use  or  Consequence  :  they  will  draw  out  larger 
Stims,  and  considerably  increase  our  Currency.  They 
do  not  consider,  that  this  contracting  a  large  unnecessary 
Debt,  to  be  redeemed  after  some  Years,  by  heavy  Rates 
and  Taxes,  will  occasion  a  Clamour,  perhaps  a  Mutiny, 
worse  than  the  present  groundless  Complaints  of  Op¬ 
pression.  Such  unnecessary  Impositions  are  frequently 
Grounds  of  Complaint  in  the  People  against  some 
Governours  :  but  that  the  People  should  thus  impose 
upon  themselves,  is  one  of  the  unnatural  Effects  of 
Paper  Money. 

IX.  Seeing,  there  is  like  to  be  no  Stop  to  our  Infatica- 
tion  in  receiving  the  depreciating  Bills  Rhode-Island  ; 
why  should  they  reap  all  the  Profit  in  our  Ruin  :  why 
should  not  some  of  our  merciful  Selves  (as  the  Authors 
of  the  500,000  /.  Scheme  call  themselves)  partake  with 
them  in  the  Plunder,  by  taking  the  Advantage  of  our 
present  Indisposition  &  Weakness,  Carry  the  Imposition 
further  than  that  of  Rhode-Island ;  even  beyond  what 
could  have  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man,  at  any  other 
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Time  or  Place,  to  conceive  :  I  mean  the  emitting  of 
500000  /.  in  Notes  without  Funds  or  Period  ;  a  Project, 
to  outdo  the  Rhode-Islanders  in  Fraud,  &  to  make  these 
Bills  more  current,  because  worse  than  those  of  Rhode- 
Island :  it  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  Pitch  of 
Iniquity  some  People  are  arrived,  even  prophanely  to 
lard  their  Proposals  with  Scripture  Phrases,  to  impose 
upon  the  Vulgar  waste  Paper.,  instead  of  a  valuable 
Medium. 

The  several  Projections  or  Schemes  which  occur  at 
present.,  towards  rectifying  our  Currency,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  its  growing  worse,  are 

I.  Of  a  publick  Nature. 

I.  Is  palliative,  to  prevent  its  growing  worse,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  Standard.  By  Act  of  Assembly  let  the 
Governour  and  Council  be  impowred,  with  the  Advice 
of  Merchants,  to  settle  once  or  twice  a  Year  the  F*rice  of 
Exchange  to  Lo7idon,  or  of  Silver,  in  Province  Bills  ; 
all  Bonds,  Notes,  and  Book  Debts  when  paid,  shall  be 
received  in  Province  Bills  equal  in  Value  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  or  Price  of  Silver,  as  it  was  thus  settled  at  the 
Time  of  contracting  :  For  Instance,  if  I  contract  for 
500  1.  New  England  Bills  of  Credit  when  Exchange  is 
settled  at  5  New  England  for  i  Sterling,  and  when 
the  Contract  is  to  be  satisfied.  Exchange  is  settled 
at  6  for  I ;  I  must  pay  the  true  or  Sterling  Value 
which  is  600  /.  New  England  Bills  :  this  is  strict  Equity 
and  natural  Justice,  it  will  effectually  obviate  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  Practices  of  those  who  are  constantly  clamouring 
for  more  Province  Bills,  and  prevent  the  neighbouring 
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Colonies  from  imposing  their  depreciating  Bills  upon  us. 
Both  Carolina's  have  given  us  a  successful  Precedent. 

2.  As  private  Credit,  being  under  Coercion,  is  better 
than  publick  Faith,  which  being  above  the  Law,  is  law¬ 
less.  Let  the  Legislature  give  a  Sanction  to  some 
Society.,  of  good  substantial  Men.,  who  may  be  willing  to 
emit  Bills  upon  a  good  Silver  Bottom.,  continually  meli¬ 
orating  at  a  small  Rate,  v.  g.  3  per  Cent,  per  Ann,  to 
prevent  their  being  hoarded  up ;  and  receivable  in 
Taxes  and  all  publick  Payments :  Such  Bills  will  soon 
bring  a  Discount  upon  all  other  Bills.  We  have  at  this 
Time  {Christmas  A  1739.)  a  remarkable  Instance  of 
private  Credit  being  good,  and  publick  Faith  of  no  Ac¬ 
count  :  Merchants  Notes  (a  private  Emission  some  Years 
ago  upon  a  Silver  Bottom)  are  sold  at  33  per  Cent.  Ad¬ 
vance,  their  true  Value  above  common  Currency  ;  at  the 
same  Time,  our  Province  Bills  of  the  new  Tenor.,  which 
in  good  Faith  are  25  per  Cent,  better  than  the  other  Cur¬ 
rencies,  pass  promiscuously  with  the  bad  Currencies  at 
Par. 

3.  Let  Massachusetts-Bay  Bills  only,  be  receivable  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  Counties,  &  Towns ;  all 
Bills  of  the  old  Tenor  when  brought  into  their  Treasury, 
to  issue  out  no  more  :  that  all  publick  Bills  hereafter  to 
be  emitted.,  be  of  the  Nature  of  our  late  Bills  of  a  new 
Tenor.,  with  this  additional  Clause,  “  And  after  the  last 
of  December  A.  .  .  .  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed, 
without  further  Advice  or  Order,  to  pay  to  the  Bearer 
.  .  .  Silver  or  .  .  .  Gold  upon  Sight  ” :  The  Fund  for 
bringing  in  this  Silver  and  Gold  from  abroad,  to  be  Im- 
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post  upon  Goods,  Tonnage,  and  Light-House  Money, 
payable  in  Silver  or  Gold  only.  At  the  several  Emis¬ 
sions,  let  there  be  an  equal  Sum  taxed  on  subsequent 
Years  within  the  Period ;  and  these  Taxes  at  the  same 
Time  assessed  on  the  several  Towns,  ordering  the  Prov¬ 
ince  Treasurer  at  the  stated  Times  to  issue  out  his 
Warrants  accordingly  without  further  Order ;  to  prevent 
breach  of  Faith  in  future  Assemblies,  refusing  to  assess 
the  Taxes  of  the  Year,  which  is  the  same  as  postponing. 
Thus  all  these  Bills  will  have  the  Credit  of  a  Silver 
Bottom.,  tho’  in  their  Nature  they  will  be  cancelled  in 
Course  by  Taxes,  before  the  Period  of  redeeming  them 
by  Silver  arrive ;  that  is,  there  will  be  none  left  to  make 
a  Demand  upon  the  Treasury  :  the  Silver  lodged,  will, 
after  the  Period,  be  ready  for  any  Exigency  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  Fact,  if  breach  of  publick  Faith  do  not  inter¬ 
vene  ;  the  present  Bills  of  the  new  Tenor  will,  by  the 
end  of  December  A.  1742,  bring  Silver  to  20  s.  per 
Oz.  .  .  Let  all  the  new  Emissions  be  in  Bills  of  a  second 
new  Tenor,  two  for  three  of  the  first  new  Tenor,  payable 
in  Silver  or  Gold  after  the  last  of  December  .^.  .  .  if 
not  paid  in  by  Taxes  as  above.  Thus  Silver  will  be 
brought  to  s.  ^d.  per  Oz.  .  .  Finally,  after  some  Years 
let  all  future  Emissions  be  in  Bills  of  a  third  new  Tenor 
I  for  2  of  the  second  Tenor,  payable  in  Silver  or  Gold 
after  the  last  of  December  A.  .  .  with  the  forementioned 
Circumstances  ;  Silver  will  then  be  6j.  %d.  per  Oz.  It 
is  plain,  that  100,000  /.  of  this  last  Money,  will  be 
a  larger  Medium  of  Trade,  than  400,000  /.  of  the 
present  Currency.  This  promises  best,  and  would  be  a 
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gradual.,  gentle.,  and  easy  Method  of  making  our  Cur¬ 
rency  as  valuable  as  that  of  Virginia,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  our  Colony  Currencies.’ 

4.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  at  this  Time, 
perhaps,  taking  some  more  summary  Method  of  settling 
our  Plantation  Currencies  towards  redressing  the  in¬ 
jured  Merchants  at  Home,  and  the  fair  Dealers  in  the 
Colonies ;  they  made  some  Steps  towards  it  last  Sessions 
of  Parliament.*  It  is  probable  they  may  abridge  the 
Plantations  of  this  Privilege  which  they  have  assumed, 
of  making  their  publick  Bills  of  Credit,  a  Tender  at 
any  Rate  they  please  to  impose,  which  is  equal  to  the 
King's  Prerogative  in  Coins.  And  to  prevent  private 
Societies,  from  bubbling  the  People  ;  perhaps,  they  may 
extend,  the  Act  6th  Annae,  to  the  Plantations,  viz. 
That  no  Partnership  exceeding  Six  shall  act  as  Bankers. 

II.  F*rivate  Schemes.  It  happens  unluckily  for  our 
Paper  Money  Advocates,  that,  at  this  Time  when  the 
Parliament  are  about  redressing  these  Grievances,  they 
should  7nadly  advance  many  more  Schemes  (some  fraudu¬ 
lent,  some  foolish,  and  some  good,  but  impracticable) 
than  ever  before  for  multiplying  of  Paper  Money  ;  this 
makes  good  the  old  Saying,  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere, 
prius  dementat. 

1750,  when  Massachusetts  actually  resumed  a  specie  basis, 
Douglass  favored  a  similar  gradual  method.  See  Summary,  II :  87-88. 

'  Parliament  adopted  both  of  these  measures  mentioned  by  Doug¬ 
lass.  In  1741  the  “  Bubble  Act”  was  extended  to  the  colonies  in  order 
to  prevent  the  issue  of  notes  by  private  citizens.  In  1751  and  1764, 
other  acts  prohibited  the  issue  of  legal  tender  paper  for  public  ex¬ 
penses.  Acts  of  6  Geo.  I :  Chap.  18  ;  14  Geo.  II :  Chap.  37  ;  24  Geo. 
II :  Chap.  53 ;  13  Geo.  Ill :  Chap.  57.  Hutchinson,  History  of 
Massachusetts,  II :  396 ;  Pelt,  Massachusetts  Currency,  133-134. 
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All  Private  Banks  for  large  Sums  upon  Subscription, 
have  the  same  bad  Consequence  which  attends  publick 
Loans,  viz.  a  Snare  to  the  People.,  by  giving  the  unwary, 
and  the  Prodigal,  Opportunities  of  borrowing,  that  is, 
of  involving  &  ruining  themselves.  Our  Legislature 
from  Experience,  are  become  sensible  of  this  Error,  and 
for  many  Years  have  issued  no  publick  Loans. 

I.  Land  Banks.  The  famous  Mr.  Law,  noted  for  his 
Knowledge  in  the  Chances  of  the  Games  called  Hazard, 
and  for  these  Fallacies  called  Sharping :  in  favour  of  a 
Land  Bank,  being  preferable  to  Silver,  says,  That  Land 
mortgaged  serves  for  Money,  and  Culture,  or  Produce 
at  the  same  Time ;  whereas  Silver  cannot  serve  for 
Money,  and  Plate  at  the  same  Time.  As  he  did  not 
understand  Trade,  he  did  not  consider  that  Silver  serves 
for  Money  and  Merchandize  at  the  same  Time,  and  that 
Trade  is  more  profitable  than  Agriculture.  A  Land 
Credit  or  Bank  may  do  in  a  Country  of  no  Trade  :  but 
it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  it  can  serve  as  a  Medium 
for  foreign  Commerce :  it  cannot  be  shipt  off  as  Mer¬ 
chandize  or  Returns,  as  is  the  Case  of  Silver ;  it  cannot 
be  transferred  by  Bills  of  Exchange ;  for  so  many 
Ounces  of  Silver  received  in  Boston,  I  can  draw  upon 
my  Correspondent  for  so  many  Ounces  of  Silver  payable 
in  London,  but  for  so  many  Acres  of  Land  made  over 
to  me  in  New  England,  I  cannot  draw  upon  England 
for  any  Number  of  Acres,  quantity  and  quality  adjusted. 

In  a  Country  where  the  Denominations  of  their  Cur¬ 
rency  depreciates.  Land  being  fixed  in  itself,  rises  in  De¬ 
nomination  Value,  whilst  what  is  owing  upon  the  land 
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becomes  so  much  less  as  the  Denominations  do  depre¬ 
ciate  :  Hence  it  is,  that  a  Land  Bank  is  so  much  desired, 
by  those  who  are  in  Debt  by  Mortgage,  or  who  desire  to 
run  in  Debt  by  Mortgaging  their  Lands. 

2.  A  Credit  or  Bank  of  Produce.^  and  Manufacture., 
will  never  answer  in  a  Country  where  Idleness  and  In¬ 
dolence  prevails ;  a  late  large  Bounty  upon  Hemp  did 
not  encourage  the  raising  of  any  considerable  Quantity 
thereof :  it  would  prove  a  most  perplexed  labouring  Af¬ 
fair,  viz.  inspecting  the  Quality,  settling  from  Time  to 
Time  the  Market  Price,  Deficiencies  in  Case  of  bad 
Crops,  and  other  Misfortunes :  Notes  payable  at  these 
unweildy  Stores.,  would  be  of  the  same  Nature,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  same  Inconveniencies,  as  the  so  much 
deservedly  exclaimed  against  Shop  Notes.  In  the  In¬ 
fancy  of  Countries,  particularly  of  this  Province,  some 
Part  of  the  Taxes  were  paid  in  Produce,  called  Stock  in 
the  Treasury  ;  but  as  our  foreign  Trade  did  grow,  it  was 
found  most  convenient  to  discontinue  it. 

I  shall  exemplify  our  present  Projections  of  Banks 
upon  Land,  Produce,  or  Manufacture  ;  by  only  one  In¬ 
stance.  The  Bubble  of  450,000  /.  2ipon  Land  and  Pro¬ 
duce,  which  fills  by  Subscriptions  a  great  Pace  ;  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  by  their  Articles,  give  their  Twelve  Directors  a 
Negative  in  the  whole  Management ;  a  Power  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  of  in  any  Society  of  Bankers  or  joint  Stocks  ; 
it  is  true,  they  deserve  it ;  because,  by  the  Face  of  their 
Bills,  the  Directors  or  Signers  promise  to  circulate  the 
whole  450,000  1.  But  is  it  possible,  that  any  Man  who 
gives  himself  the  Trouble  of  thinking  seriously,  can 
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imagine,  that  12  Men  of  small  Fortunes  (who  perhaps 
do  not  trade  for  30,000  /.  per  Ann.)  should  in  their 
Trade,  immediately  circulate  450,000  1.  ?  Can  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  possible  to  negotiate  Notes  of  so  great  a  Sum., 
upon  so  small  a  Bottoml  In  short,  this  Scheme  is  so 
full  of  Inconsisjtencies,  that  it  seems  to  exceed  any  of 
the  Bubbles  (which  were  upwards  of  100  in  Number) 
projected  in  London.,  in  that  Year  of  Bubbles  A.  1720,' 

3.  A  Credit  upon  a  Silver  Fund  well  regulated  as  to 
Periods  and  Discounts,  would  answer,  if  there  were  no 
concomitant  bad  Currency :  but  as  a  bad  Currency  al¬ 
ready  prevails,  and  will  in  all  probability  increase ;  by 
two  Years  Charges  of  this  Government  to  be  emitted  at 
once ;  by  a  1 00,000  1.  Rhode-I stand  Emission,  which 
they  may  throw  in  upon  us  at  Pleasure ;  and  by  a  new 
Emission  of  100,000  1.  from  Connecticut.,  which  they 
have  been  endeavouring  from  Time  to  Time,  by  trying  to 
drop  a  majority  of  the  present  Assistants  or  Council ; 
Silver  will  then  rise  in  Price,  and  these  Notes  on  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Bottom  becoming  more  valuable,  will  be  hoarded  up, 
lie  dormant,  and  answer  no  Design  of  a  Currency :  It  is 
true,  they  will  secure  to  the  Possessor.,  his  Principal  with 
a  growing  Interest ;  but  as  to  Currency  they  are  worse 
than  common  Bills,  which  being  daily  let  upon  Bond  do 
circulate  and  promote  Business,  tho’  at  the  same  Time 
the  Owner  or  Creditor  Sinks  part  of  his  Principal,  by  its 

*  On  the  land  bank  and  the  silver  bank  referred  to,  see  Douglas, 
Financial  History  of  Massachusetts,  127-131 ;  Hutchinson,  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  II :  391-397 ;  Felt,  History  of  Massachusetts 
Currency,  96-109.  Douglass  discusses  the  subject  in  the  Summary 
of  the  British  Settlements,  II :  14. 
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depreciating ;  and  his  Interest  is  ill  paid  from  a  general 
insensibility  of  Discredit.  Such  Bills  will  never  obtain 
a  Currency.^  until  they  force  a  Discount  upon  the  bad 
Currency. 

An  Experiment  of  this  Kind,  has  already  been  made 
by  the  Merchants  Notes  so  called,  without  any  good  Ef¬ 
fect  ;  they  never  became  a  Currency ;  they  proved  a 
Snare  to  many  of  the  Subscribers  and  Borrowers ;  Sil¬ 
ver  did  rise  in  Price  as  much  and  perhaps  more,  than  if 
they  had  never  been  emitted.  Any  Scheme  of  this 
Nature  if  upon  a  longer  Period,  will  on  that  Account, 
be  the  more  defective. 

If  the  Scheme  for  emitting  Company  Notes  or  Bills., 
to  be  paid  after  15  Years,  with  Silver  at  20  s.  per  Oz. 
can  be  so  contrived,  as  to  bring  a  growing  Discount  upon 
the  bad  Currency ;  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
this  Province.  It  seems  to  bid  fair  for  it  (I  am  no  Un¬ 
dertaker  nor  Promoter  thereof,  and  therefore  may  be 
deemed  impartial)  the  Undertakers  are  Men  of  known 
Probity,  of  the  best  Estates  and  of  the  largest  Trade  in 
this  Place :  by  their  Articles  they  oblige  themselves 
under  high  pecuniary  Penalties,  to  circulate  these  Bills 
at  a  certain  annually  growing  Value,  until  they  arrive 
at  20  s.  per  Oz.  and,  in  conformity  to  the  late  Law  of 
this  Province,  to  refuse  all  future  Emissions  of  the 
neighbouring  Governments,  unless  founded  upon  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Bottom. 

It  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  suspend  the  Execution 
of  any  Paper  Money  Schemes,  as  the  Affair  of  Colony 
Paper  Credit,  is  this  present  Sessions,  under  the  imme- 
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diate  Consideration  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,, 
our  supreme  and  absolute  Lawgiver  /  lest  the  Subscrib¬ 
ers  (  Undertakers')  or  Possessors  of  these  Bills  and  Notes 
should  sufper  some  considerable  Damage  by  their  per¬ 
emptory  Suppression. 

The  Projections  of  the  many  various  private  Banks 
for  Currency,  seem  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  In¬ 
dulgence  or  Connivance  or  our  Legislature :  Some 
audaciously  question  their  Power  to  prevent  the  People 
from  bubbling  one  another,  (being  as  they  call  it)  an  Act 
of  Liberty  and  Property  to  pass  and  receive  Notes  of 
Hand\  others  impudently  impeach  the  Integrity  of  the 
Majority  of  the  Legislature,  as  being  in  a  private 
Capacity  Promoters  and  Encouragers  of  these  Bubbles. 
Doubtless  our  Legislature,  as  the  natural  Guardians  of 
the  People,  will  compassionately  prevent  their  ruining 
of  themselves  ;  by  proper  Laws,  such  as  those  in  Great 
Britain  6th  Annae  against  Bankers,  and  sundry  Acts 
against  Bubbles  ;  or  to  go  no  further  for  a  Precedent, 
that  of  our  neighbouring  Colony  Connecticut,  A.  1733, 
against  private  Society  or  Bank  Bills.'**  There  seems, 
at  least,  for  the  present,  an  absolute  Necessity  to  sup¬ 
press  those  which  will  unavoidably  have  a  riotous  Con¬ 
sequence  ;  I  mean  the  passing  upon  the  unwary,  for  a 
valuable  Consideration,  Bills  without  any  true  Fund  or 
Bottom  :  Such  Bills  soon  stop  in  Currency,  and  the  poor 
innocent  Possessors,  the  Tradesmen  and  Artificers,  who 
for  special  Reasons  (as  they  express  it)  are  made  their 
Dupes,  will  be  provoked  to  use  the  Persons  and  Effects 

**  See  Bronson,  History  of  Connecticut  Currency,  42-45. 
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of  the  Projectors  and  Signers  of  those  Bills  in  a  riotous 
Manner.  Our  Assembly  did  formerly  effectually  sup¬ 
press  the  pernicious  Bubbles  of  private  Lotteries.  Our 
Law  enacted  in  January.,  A.  1738,  may  be  extended,  so 
as  to  comprehend  private  Societies  amongst  our  selves. 
This  Act  forbids  passing  or  receiving  Bills  to  be  issued 
by  the  neighbouring  Governments,  unless  redeemable  by 
lawful  Money,  (Silver  Proclamation  Value)  upon  good 
Security,  {to  appear  upon  the  Face  of  the  Bill)  within 
ten  Years  after  their  first  Emission. 

While  this  Affair  of  Colony  Paper  Money,  is  under 
Consideration  of  Parliament  for  Redress  ;  it  will  appear 
as  a  daring  Presumption,  to  proceed  to  large  Emissions, 
especially  in  those  Colonies  who  have  valuable  Charters 
to  lose.  I  mention  this  with  a  particular  regard  to 
Connecticut,  who  have  hitherto  behaved  well ;  but  at 
present  their  Eastern  Borders  being  tainted  by  a  bad  (I 
had  almost  said  abandoned)  Neighbourhood,  the  Colony 
in  general  ought  to  be  upon  their  Guard. 

In  redressing  of  this  Error,  in  which  many  of  our 
Plantations  have  obstinately  presisted  for  many  Years : 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  will 
not  use  any  rigorous  sudden  Methods  ;  but  give  us  Time 
gently  &  gradually  to  extricate  our  Selves  ;  That  we 
may  be  allowed  upon  any  sudden  extraordinary  publick 
Exegences  to  emit  Government  Notes  to  be  a  Tender 
only  in  publick  Taxes,  and  to  be  called  in  as  soon  as 
may  be  by  subsequent  Taxes :  that  publick  Bills  may 
never  be  a  Tender  in  Trade  and  Business.  As  to  the 
calling  in  of  publick  Bills  already  extant ;  in  those 
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Governments  where  the  Periods  are  short  {fn  New- 
Hatnpshirey  Massachusetts-Bay.,  and  Connecticut.,  they 
do  not  extend  beyond  A  1742)  they  may  be  allowed  to 
run  their  Course  :  Where  the  Periods  are  long ;  if  upon 
Taxes.,  as  the  Governments  have  the  Privilege  of  Tax¬ 
ing  at  any  Time,  they  may  be  required  to  assess  the 
same  at  any  Time  sooner  ;  if  upon  Loan  the  Borrowers 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  in  yearly  for  a  few  Years  a  certain 
Part  of  the  Debt,  but  if  they  insist  upon  the  original 
long  Period,  let  the  Governments  give  Premium'' s  upon 
all  such  Bills,  as  they  are  brought  in  ;  thus  few  or  none 
of  these  Bills  will  be  left  with  the  Borrowers,  and  at  the 
Expiration  of  the  Periods  of  the  Loans,  they  must  pay 
in  lawful  Money  Proclamation  Value ;  which  they  will 
by  all  Means  endeavour  to  avoid,  by  paying  as  is  directed. 


FINIS. 


POSTCRIPT. 


To  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  America. 

In  the  Discourse,  I  enumerated  and  endeavoured  to 
answer  in  so  plain,  clear  and  easy  a  Manner,  all  the 
Arguments  and  Suggestions,  then  current  amongst  the 
Populace  in  Favour  of  Paper-Money ;  that  nothing  but 
the  raising  a  Mist  of  Obscurity,  together  with  bold 
Assertions  in  Place  of  Argument,  could  affect  it :  accord¬ 
ingly  there  soon  followed  a  Pamphlet  called  An  En¬ 
quiry.,  &c.  in  Favour  of  Paper  Currencies,  consisting  of 
a  new  Kind  or  Set  of  Arguments  in  Abstracto  (as  the 
School’s  Term  is)  without  any  Regard  to  Matter  of 
Fact,  but  supported  with  Mobbish  Hints,  such  as,  “  The 
Author  of  the  Discourse  shakes  his  Rod  over  us,  by 
threatning  us  with  Parliamentary  Enquiries  .  .  .  His 
numerous  and  gross  Reflections  upon  the  civil  Adminis¬ 
tration.  .  .  .  What  he  says  is  to  distress  the  Province, 
&c.”  This  Piece  is  swelled  to  a  considerable  Bulk,  by 
some  idle  Digressions ;  giving  an  imperfect  Account  of 
the  Banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam.,  of  Baron  Gorts 
Munt  tokyns  in  Sweden.,  of  Mr.  Law's  projected  Land 
Bank,  and  his  pernicious  unsuccessful  Paper  Money- 
Scheme  in  France ;  together  with  some  Scraps  from  Mr. 
Lock  and  others  concerning  Money,  Banks,  and  the  like. 

To  write  satisfactorily  to  competent  Judges,  and  to 
enlighten,  but  not  to  amuse  the  Vulgar  with  empty 
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Words,  is  my  present  Design ;  lest  his  bare  but  bold 
Affirmations  in  Favour  of  Paper  Money  might  have  some 
Influence  in  carrying  on  the  Delusion  in  weak  Minds : 
Weak  Minds  in  all  Ages  after  being  well  advis’d,  do  in 
Time  come  to  the  Truth  and  Right  of  Affairs :  It  is 
therefore  the  Duty  of  good  Men,  according  to  their 
Capacity  candidly  and  with  Fortitude,  to  inform  those, 
who  are  not  conversant  in  such  Matters,  but  are  blindly 
led  away  by  evil  Men  ;  political  Constitutions  have  at 
Times  been  subject  to  Maladies  which  require  and  do 
admit  of  a  Cure. 

Before  I  proceed,  to  prevent  Misrepresentations  and 
Prejudices,  I  must  observe,  that  by  the  Vulgar  and 
Pofulacey  I  always  mean  the  unthinking  Part  of  Man¬ 
kind,  who  are  not  capable  of  consulting  their  own  Inter¬ 
est  ;  the  Mobility  who  do  not  reason  for  themselves  ;  but 
are  tossed  about  with  every  Wind  of  designing  ill  Men. 
The  Word  Vulgar,  is  injuriously  applied  to  the  honest 
Tradesmen,  Artificers,  and  common  Labourers,  who  are 
the  Support  of  the  Common  Wealth  :  Amongst  them 
are  found  great  Souls,  who  at  Times,  in  several  Coun¬ 
tries  have  excelled  as  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Officers 
of  State. 

This  Postcript,  tho’  a  short,  just,  and  serious  Abstract 
of  his  Book  and  Scheme,  I  am  afraid  will  seem  to  any 
Person  who  has  not  perus’d  his  Book,  to  be  a  Piece  of 
Banter  or  ludicrous  Representation ;  because  the  En¬ 
quiry  itself,  appears  to  be  not  properly  an  accidental 
temporary  Aberation  of  the  Mind,  called  a  Delirium ; 
but  the  Produce  of  a  certain  native  Anomaly  of  Mind 
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called  by  an  English  cajit  Expression  Wrong-Head. 
The  Enquiry  being  Anonimous,  allows  any  Freedom 
consistent  with  Truth,  without  the  Imputation  of  de¬ 
signed  Reflections  against  the  Author. 

The  Author  must  excuse  me,  if  for  the  Sake  of  Pro¬ 
priety  of  Expression,  I  class  his  Positions  or  Arguments 
by  the  Name  of  Paradoxes.  He  may  also  allow  me, 
with  Regard  to  his  perplexed,  diffused,  tedious,  and 
trifling  Manner  of  expressing  Things ;  to  utter  them 
more  concisely  and  distinctly,  but  without  deviating 
from  his  Sense. 

1.  The  principal  and  fundamental  Paradox.  Bills 
without  any  other  Fund  or  Period  than  common  Consent., 
and  no  other  Standard  than  a  variable  Market  F^rice., 
are  the  only  valuable  Bills  :  all  Bills  promising  Silver 
at  a  certain  Price  and  Period  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
Because  (.says  he)  as  they  promise  nothing  they  cannot 
be  negociated  by  proper  Premiums  and  Discounts  ;  and 
do  thus  prevent  usurious  Practices,  Suits  in  Law,  and 
other  inconveniencie.s.  .  .  If  they  depreciate,  they  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  Discount,  because  a  Dis¬ 
count  signifies  something  fixed  from  which  the  Discount 
is  made.  Having  no  other  Fund  but  common  Consent, 
if  this  is  gradually  and  at  length  finally  withdrawn 
(nothing  is  more  precarious  than  the  incertum  Vulgus') 
the  suffering  Posssessors  can  lay  the  Blame  no  where 
but  upon  their  own  Folly,  in  giving  Consent :  They  are 
remediless  in  Law,  and  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Scheme  are  fairly  dealt  with,  and  ought  to  take  Care 
not  to  deal  in  .such  perishable  Commodities  in  Time  to 
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How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  this  perishable 
Consent,  should  be  better  than  Silver.,  an  adaquate  De- 
positum  which  abides  forever  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  such 
Bills  promising  nothing  but  Waste  Paper,  if  left  free  to 
their  Course  in  the  INIarket,  their  Market  Price  would  be 
accordingly  ? 

By  common  Consent,  he  means  the  Vox  Populi.,  be¬ 
cause,  he  frequently  mentions  Government  and  common 
Consent  as  distinct  Things.  If  common  Consent  were 
to  take  Place,  all  the  Effects  in  the  Province  would  be 
equally  divided  amongst  the  People,  because  we  are  all 
born  equal :  After  some  Time  the  Idle  and  Extrava¬ 
gant  becoming  empty  handed,  while  the  Frugal  and  In¬ 
dustrious  become  rich,  common  Consent  would  divide 
again.  Our  depreciating  Paper  Currency  by  taking 
from  Time  to  Time,  Part  of  the  Estates  of  the  Creditors 
in  Favour  of  the  Debtor  has  the  same  Tendency  :  Is 
this  to  encourage  Industry  ?  Who  would  labour  in 
Produce  and  Manufacture  to  be  thus  stript  of  his  Earn¬ 
ings  ?  Suppose  a  Company  of  Men  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  lose,  valuing  themselves  upon  their  Numbers 
(which  is  our  Author’s  common  Consent)  should  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  Scheme  of  Bills  without  any  other  good  Foun¬ 
dation  ;  at  first  they  pa.ss  them  amongst  themselves  and 
Friends,  and  in  Course  will  be  made  a  tender  to  others 
under  Penalty  of  the  Forfeiture  of  Goods  and  Mer¬ 
chandize  for  which  they  are  offer’d  the  siipreme  Lex  of 
the  Mob  being  Rapine :  That  is,  the  inevitable  Conse¬ 
quence  will  be  Riots  and  Mutiny,  without  any  Regard 
to  the  general  Rules  of  Commerce  or  particular  Acts  of 
Government. 
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II.  All  Standards  of  Currencies  are  pernicious  ;  Cur¬ 
rencies  like  Commodities  ought  to  have  their  free  Cotirse 
in  the  Market.^  not  to  be  limited  by  Funds  or  Periods 
which  are  Imperfections.  He  excludes  our  Bills  of  the 
New  Tenor  from  his  Currencies  because  they  promise 
something,  viz.  Silver  at  a  definite  Period.  He  in¬ 
stances,  ist  Barbados  Bills  of  A.  1702,  which  because 
redeemable  at  a  certain  Time,  suffered  a  proper  Dis¬ 
count,  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  Period  there  could  I 

have  been  no  Discount,  or  rather,  he  should  have  said,  I 

no  Acceptance  or  Currency  at  any  Rate.  2d.  Maryland  j 

Bills,  immediately  upon  their  Emission  suffered  a  large  | 

Discount,  because  they  promised  Sterling  Value  after  a  | 

long  Period  :  If  they  had  promised  nothing,  or  if  any  | 

Thing,  never  to  be  paid  ;  a  Discount  would  not  have 
been  fixed,  and  they  would  have  proved  a  good  Currency, 
which  they  are  not,  tho’  a  Tender  in  Law. 

HI.  Silver  is  not  the  best  Measure.,  nor  the  best  In¬ 
strument  in  Commerce.  All  the  Trading  World  at 
present,  and  Time  out  of  Mind,  have  used  a  Silver 
Medium.  The  Patriarch  Abraham  purchased  a  Field 
with  Silver,  which  he  calls  the  Merchant’s  Currency. 

2.  Silver  in  a  Course  of  Years  changes  its  Value  more 
than  most  Commodities.  In  Englajid  since  K  Edward 
the  sixth  Time  a  Silver  Shilling  hath  lost  but  two  Gr.  | 

of  its  Value.  Since  we  begun  to  manufacture  Bills,  1 

which  have  undergone  vast  Alterations,  Silver  Currency  I 

in  the  trading  World  has  suffered  no  Alteration.  3.  I 

The  Imperfection  of  Silver  is  the  true  Cause  of  the  In-  J 

traduction  of  Banks.  He  should  have  added  and  for  the  « 
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same  Reason,  of  Merchants  keeping  Cash  Books ;  where¬ 
as  the  universal  fixed  and  durable  Value  of  Silver  is  the 
Foundation  of  all  Banks.  4.  An  Impression  upon 
Paper  is  better  than  an  Impression  upon  Silver. 
Whereas  the  first  is  a  most  tender  Matter  and  of  no  in- 
trinsick  Value ;  the  other  is  a  durable  intrinsically  ade¬ 
quately  valuable  Metal.  5.  The  Fluctuation  of  Silver 
as  a  Commodity.^  as  in  London  from  ^s  <2f  jd  to  js  <2f  6d 
per  O2.  is  the  same  as  our  Bills  depreciating  many 
Hundreds  per.  Cent.^  6.  Whether  we  had  made  Paper 
Money  or  not.,  all  Contracts  and  Debts  would  have  de¬ 
preciated  after  the  same  Rate,  That  is,  3  Oz.  of  Silver 
contracted  would  have  at  present  weighed  only  i  Oz. 
Such  Paradoxes  do  admit  of  no  Comment.  7.  One 
Years  small  Payment  of  Impost  in  Silver  did  rise  Silver 
from  2^  to  jis  per  Oz.  Why  did  not  the  preceeding 
and  subsequent  Years  of  Silver  Impost  Money,  raise 
Silver  after  the  same  Rate  ?  Why  did  Silver  rather  fall 
than  rise  in  Price  from  A.  1734  to  1738,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  large  Silver  Payments  upon  Account  of  calling 
in  the  Merchants  Notes?  8.  Bills  promising  Silver  at 
a  certain  Value  &  Period ;  their  present  Value  is  much 
less,  than  the  Value  of  our  Province  Bills.  He  seems 
as  much  prejudiced  against  Matters  of  Fact,  as  against  a 

*  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  laws  of  England  undervalued 
the  silver  coins,  so  that  only  clipped  and  worn  pieces  of  silver  would 
stay  in  circulation  with  the  overvalued  gold  coins  which  were  the 
real  circulating  medium.  Thus  silver  as  a  commodity  was  regularly 
sold  for  gold  coins  at  prices  fluctuating  with  every  change  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two  metals.  Wright’s  American  Negotiator, 
LXXIX,  contains  a  table  showing  the  value  of  a  silver  dollar  in 
English  currency  (gold)  according  to  the  various  prices  of  silver. 
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Silver  Currency.  We  all  know  that  last  Christmas, 
Merchant’s  Notes  payable  after  4  Years  in  Silver,  were 
negociated  at  25  per  Cent,  better  than  Province  Bills. 

IV.  Every  Country'' s.,  every  Man's  natural  Pound  is 
according  to  his  Circumstances.  That  is,  if  I  borrow  of 
a  Man  ten  Times  richer  than  my  self  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money,  and  at  the  Period  of  Payment,  let  him  have  my 
natural  Pound  being  only  one  Tenth  of  the  real  original 
Value  which  I  borrowed,  I  have  in  Equity  satisfied  the 
Debt.  As  People’s  Circumstances  differ  as  much  as 
their  Faces,  What  Confusion  would  this  occasion  in 
Dealings  !  Do  not  the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  all  Na¬ 
tions  make  up  Judgments  against  Debtors  indifferently 
without  Distinction  of  Circumstances.  A  Bankrupt.^ 
(he  says)  by  Imprudence,  Misfortunes  or  Villany  with¬ 
out  Distinction,  who  pays  only  5  or  jos  in  the  Pound, 
pays  his  Pound  and  satisfies  his  Debt  as  honestly  and 
laudably  as  he  who  pays  20s  in  the  Pound :  A  nominal 
Pound  is  as  good  as  a  real  Pound :  no  Standard  of 
Justice :  Or  as  he  elsewhere  (deviating  from  himself) 
well  observes,  we  deal  as  if  we  had  no  Yard  nor  Bushel ; 
This  is  pleading  the  Cause  of  Bankruptcy,  and  exposes 
this  Country  much,  by  comparing  our  depreciating 
Paper  Money,  to  a  Bankrupt’s  Pound  :  What  we  do  not 
return,  he  says,  is  so  much  forgiven  us  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  at  home.  But  to  carry  on  the  Comparison  ;  If  a 
Bankrupt  pays  his  Creditors  only  one  Shilling  for  a 
Crown,  ought  this  Bankrupt’s  one  Shilling  be  made  a 
Tender  for  a  Crown  in  all  Dealings  ? 

V.  Bills  are  a  Commodity,  and  therefore  do  naturally 
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rise  and  fall  in  the  Market.  If  so,  ours  are  a  very  bad 
Commodity,  because  always  a  falling  in  the  Market 
Price.  A  Commodity  in  the  general  Acceptation  and 
Letter  of  the  Word,  signifies  what  is  materially  useful, 
as  a  necessary  or  Conveniency  of  Life ;  take  from  Bills 
the  Notion  of  Currency,  they  are  only  Waste  Paper,  as 
to  their  Matter ;  whereas  Silver  is  equally  valuable  as  a 
Commodity,  or  as  a  Currency.  2.  Silver  being  a  tini- 
versally  stable  Commodity.,  and  Bills  only  a  local  Com¬ 
modity.,  makes  no  Difference.  3.  Our  (fluctuating  or 
rather  continually  depreciating)  Paper  Bills  are  a 
Statidard  for  Silver.  That  is,  a  Ship  upon  the  Coast 
progressively  under  Sail,  stands  still,  while  the  Fields 
and  Trees  fluctuate. 

VI.  Our  Bills  are  emitted  ufon  the  best  Plan  the 
World  ever  did  see  ;  all  the  essential  Parts  of  the  Banks 
^Venice  and  Amsterdam,  are  to  be  found  in  our  Prov¬ 
ince  Bills  of  the  Old  Tenor.  This  Hint  seems  borrowed 
from  a  facetious  Writer,  who  finds  all  the  Beauties  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  in  the  History  of 
Tom  Thumb.  The  Credit  of  those  Banks,  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  Consent  or  Acceptance  of  the  whole  trading 
World,  an  adequate  Depositum  in  Silver,  and  Agio 
above  the  current  Price  of  Silver :  Our  Bills  have  only 
a  small  local  Provincial  Consent,  no  Depositum.,  many 
per  Cts.  worse  than  Silver,  and  continually  depreciating 
or  growing  worse  than  themselves  from  Time  to  Time. 
Forgetting  himself,  in  another  Place,  he  says,  our  bad 
Circumstances  are  the  Reason,  why  our  Bills  are  not 
upon  the  same  good  Establishment  as  the  Transfers  of 
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the  Banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam ;  How  can  they  be 
essentially  as  good  ?  He  should  have  plainly  expressed 
it  thus ;  at  present  our  Circumstances  render  us  incap¬ 
able  of  having  a  solid  Bank  of  Credit. 

For  the  great  Benefits  accruing  to  a  Country  from 
Paper  Money,  he  unluckily  instances  South  Carolina.^ 
where  its  bad  Effects  have  been  the  most  notorious,  by 
occasioning  the  greatest  Confusions,  even  Mutiny  itself. 
The  flourishing  State  of  that  Province,  proceeds  from  its 
Soil  and  Climate,  producing  a  good  Staple,  the  best  of 
Rice\  and  from  a  neighbouring  vast  Indian  Country, 
affording  large  Quantities  of  Deer  Skins :  Their  large 
Dealings  are  not  transacted  in  Paper  Money;  but  in 
Rice,  and  Bills  of  Exchange. 

VII.  The  cancelling  of  publick  Bills.,  according  to 
publick  Faith,  is  a  publick  Fraud  or  iniquitous  Admin¬ 
istration  ;  it  is  establishing  of  Iniquity  by  a  Law,  be¬ 
cause  as  they  promise  no  effective  Payments,  the  Post¬ 
poning  of  thetn  is  Justice  and  Righteousness.  He  hints 
at  what  he  imagines  a  Sort  of  Magna  Charta,  granted 
A.  1712  by  our  Assembly  to  the  People,  whereby  they 
virtually  took  upon  themselves,  to  supply  the  Province 
with  Bills  to  serve  as  Money,  therefore  if  we  do  not 
postpone  these  Bills,  the  Legislature  are  guilty  of  a 
Breach  of  Magna  Charta.  Was  there  ever  a  Heresy 
from  any  Scriptural  System,  so  enthusiastically  im¬ 
agined,  and  so  ill  founded. 

VIII.  Paper  Money  borrowed  is  not  running  in  Debt, 
Province  Bills  are  only  a  Debt  amongst  our  selves,  and 
therefore  improperly  to  be  called  a  Debt.  The  publick 
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Debts  in  England  to  the  several  Companies  or  Stocks 
there,  are  upon  all  Occasions  called  heavy  Debts,  and 
the  Poor  the  Consumers  are  very  sensible  of  the  Load 
of  the  Funds,  the  grievous  Taxes  upon  Coals,  Candles, 
Soap,  Leather,  and  some  other  Necessaries  of  Life :  We 
murmur  yearly  because  of  our  great  Taxes  or  Rates, 
occasioned  by  this  Paper  Money  Debt ;  every  Emission 
of  our  Paper  Money,  is  sensibly  found  to  be  contracting 
of  Debt,  when  the  Taxes  or  Mortgages  on  which  they 
are  founded  come  to  be  paid.  2.  We  grow  daily  richer 
by  means  of  this  Pafer  Money.,  we  are  three  Times 
richer  than  we  were  at  the  introducing  of  these  Bills. 
If  this  could  be  supposed  true,  while  we  daily  pay  less 
and  less  in  the  Pound,  how  should  we  avoid  the  Imputa¬ 
tion  of  a  fraudulent  Bankruptcy ;  a  Country  or  Town 
may  look  well  to  outward  Appearance,  and  yet  be  in  a 
Galloping  Consumption,  as  the  vulgar  Phrase  is.  In 
London  a  Merchant  or  Tradesman  making  a  more  than 
usually  splendid  Appearance,  is  frequently  a  Fore¬ 
runner  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  Paper  Money  Advocates  represent  our  630,000  1. 
present  Paper  Currency,  as  a  clear  Medium  of  Trade, 
and  say  that  it  is  not  too  much  for  New  England,  and 
is  but  a  Trifle  when  reduced  to  a  Sterling  Value : 
whereas  it  is  really  an  Incumbrance  or  Debt  to  be  paid, 
and  is  already  without  Additions,  too  heavy  upon  the 
good  People  of  this  Province,  and  will  oblige  them  to 
sink  Part  of  their  trading  Stock  (instead  of  inlarging 
their  Trade)  to  pay  their  large  Taxes. 

By  Experience  we  find,  that  our  Credit  does  not  allow 
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of  so  large  a  Debt,  without  depreciating  ;  therefore  all 
new  Emissions  being  additional  Debts,  do  sink  the 
Credit  of  our  Bills  more  and  more.  Our  inordinate 
Desire  of  more,  may  be  compared  to  Thirst  in  a  Dropsy,, 
which  by  endeavouring  to  satisfy  with  Drink,  increases 
the  Distemper.  Cressit  indulgens  sibi  dims  Hydrops. 

IX.  The  Mother  Country,  Widows,  and  Orphans, 
have  suffered  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  Bills.  That 
the  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  have  been  the  greatest 
Loosers  by  Discounts  in  their  Returns  of  some  Hun¬ 
dreds  per  Cent,  is  acknowledged  by  all  Parties.  Widows, 
Orphans,  Societies  incorporated  or  voluntary,  who  have 
a  considerable  Part  of  their  Stock  at  Interest,  have 
suffered  very  much.  The  College  of  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  have  sunk  above  10,000  1.  A  charitable  Seal’s 
Society  in  Boston,  (formed  in  Imitation  of  the  Scot’s 
charitable  Corporation  in  London)  have  suffered  very 
much ;  some  of  their  Bonds  are  lately  paid  in  at  the 
Rate  of  29s.  per  Oz.  Silver,  which  were  contracted  when 
Silver  was  at  7s.  per  Oz ;  this  is  300  per  Cent,  loss  of 
Principal :  Ministers  of  religious  Congregations,  are 
not  paid  the  real  and  true  Value  of  their  Stipends  con¬ 
tracted  for :  In  short,  all  Creditors  who  have  dealt  in 
Honesty  and  Simplicity  of  Heart,  have  been  thus  sharped 
upon.  Our  Author  with  an  open  Countenance,  says. 
That  the  Rhode-Islanders  outwitting  of  us,  by  their  re¬ 
peated  large  Emissions  ;  is  doing  for  their  own  Interest, 
what  all  wise  People  ought  to  do.  .  .  The  Paper  Mouey 
Sollicitors  in  Answer,  say,  That  the  reducing  of  Con¬ 
tracts  to  Specialties  i.  e.  to  Silver  by  Weight,  is  not  for- 
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bid ;  therefore  private  Men  must  blame  themselves, 
Orphans  must  blame  their  Guardians,  and  Widows  their 
Advisers,  for  not  making  their  Contracts  in  Silver  Value, 
and  not  in  those  Bills  :  This  is  giving  up  the  Cause  of 
a  good  Currency,  and  allowing  that  every  prudent  Man 
should  have  refused  the  Currency  of  those  fallacious 
Bills  ;  or  that  our  Legislature  the  common  Guardian  of 
us  all,  to  prevent  our  being  cheated  by  others,  and  our 
cheating  of  ourselves,  ought  to  have  established  a 
Specialty,  as  has  lately  been  done  in  the  Carolinas  with 
good  Effect. 

Sufficiencies  of  Bills,  properly  speaking,  are  the  Sums 
which  the  trading  Credit  of  a  Paper  Money  Country  can 
bear ;  the  more  that  these  Sums  are  exceeded,  the  more 
they  become  a  negative  Sufficiency  (as  Mathematicians 
say  of  positive  Quantities  in  a  continued  Progression  to 
certain  Limits,  after  which  they  become  more  and  more 
negative)  and  their  Credit  depreciates,  and  the  Creditors 
or  Acceptors  of  such  Bills  suffer  more  and  more.  This 
negative  Sufficiency  multiplied,  is  what  our  Author  pro¬ 
poses  for  our  Relief,  and  for  the  introducing  of  Silver 
again  ;  but  as  Bills  by  their  increasing  Quantity  super¬ 
seded  and  drove  away  Silver,  Silver  can  never  be  again 
thus  introduced,  unless  at  length.  Bills  by  their  Quantity 
and  bad  Bottom,  become  as  Wast-Paper;  then  Silver 
must  take  Place. 

X.  The  Legislature  to  make  Laws  to  bring  the  Bal- 
lance  of  Trade  in  our  Favour.  This  is  as  unnatural  and 
impracticable  as  the  Legislature  making  a  Medium  of 
Trade ;  both  which  can  only  be  effected  by  Trade  itself. 
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Ballance  of  Trade  when  against  a  Country,  is  answer’d 
by  exporting  the  current  Cash,  equal  to  what  the  Ex¬ 
ports  in  Merchandize  sell  short  of  the  Imports;  our 
Paper  Currency  is  not  exportable  to  pay  a  foreign  Debt, 
and  therefore  will  answer  no  Ballance  of  Trade.  2.  Our 
Bills  have  depreciated.,  in  Proportion  to  the  Ballance  of 
.increasing  against  us.  In  S.  where  the 

Ballance  of  Trade  is  much  in  their  Favour,  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  having  large  Sums  of  Money  lodged  in 
England ;  their  Paper  Money  notwithstanding  is  much 
more  depreciated  than  ours,  because  of  their  greater 
Paper  Money  Emissions  and  Breach  of  publick  Faith. 

XI.  Contracts  redticed  to  Writing.,  but  not  the  Silver 
contracted  for.,  is  the  Money  or  Medium.  He  might 
perhaps  have  the  Hint  of  this,  from  the  Analogy  of 
many  Spendthrifts  amongst  us,  who  after  being  long 
dunn’d  for  a  Book  Debt ;  if  the  Creditor  accepts  of 
their  Notes  or  Bonds,  they  become  as  easy  as  if  they 
had  paid  the  Money.  Medium  of  Trade  in  its  proper 
Sense,  signifies  some  intermediate  adequately  valuable 
Commodity,  such  as  is  Silver.  Some  Colonies  of  pe¬ 
culiar  Produce,  allow  of  a  local  {therefore  imperfect) 
Medium ;  as  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Rice,  in  some  of  our 
Colonies  are  Tenders. 

XII.  Every  landed  Man.,  even  to  the  mortgaging  oj 
his  last  Acre.,  has  a  Right  to  make  Money.  He  should 
have  added,  and  finally  has  a  Right  to  the  Alms-House. 
Thus  these  projected  Banks  give  the  Idle  and  Extrava¬ 
gant  Opportunities  of  borrowing  or  involving  of  them¬ 
selves,  that  is  these  Banks  tend  to  the  Ruin  of  the 
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Province ;  we  allow  that  in  Prudence  a  landed  Man  may 
sell  off  some  Part,  the  better  to  improve  the  Remainder. 

XIII.  The  projected  Bank  or  Scheme.,  commonly 

called  J - C - and  others,  is  built  upon  the  best  and 

only  good  Foundation  we  have:  the  Subscribers  are 
Men  of  fudgment.  Integrity,  and  Estates.  Notes  of  a 
dubious,  some  say  desperate  Credit,  not  receivable  in 
Taxes,  no  legal  Tender,  bearing  no  Interest  to  the  Pos¬ 
sessor,  obligatory  only  for  Goods  at  a  precarious  Price, 
and  not  actionable  till  after  20  Years.  Shop  Notes  which 
our  Author  (happening  accidentally  to  be  in  the  right) 
deservedly  tho’  inconsistently  with  himself,  so  much 
exclaims  against,  are  much  preferable  to  such  Bills,  be¬ 
cause  payable  upon  Sight,  and  in  Case  the  Shopkeeper 
uses  the  Bearer  very  ill,  are  immediately  returnable  to 
the  Merchant.  Such  Bills  being  ill  founded  will  soon 
stop  in  Circulation,  the  Possessor  in  Time  must  have  a 
Law  Suit  with  the  Signers,  who  perhaps  prove  insolvent : 
But  if  they  may  be  supposed  solvent,  the  Signers  for 
their  own  Redress,  must  sue  a  numerous  Tribe  or  per¬ 
haps  generally  insolvent  Subscribers,  and  occasion  a 
Convulsion  m  the  Government.  To  give  a  Hint,  of 
such  Notes  satisfying  of  Contracts  payable  in  Province 
Bills,  is  the  Height  of.  .  . 

A  Depositum  of  Silver,  Land  Security,  Governmeut 
Security,  are  proper  collateral  or  additional  Securities ; 
but  we  know  of  110  Bank  without  an  adequate  Depositum 
of  Silver,  if  they  negociate  on  Transfers ;  or  Silver  suf¬ 
ficient  to  answer  all  their  Cash  Notes  upon  Demand,  if 
they  deal  in  Cash  Notes.  It  is  impracticable  to  circu- 
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late  Produce  and  Manufacture,  being  perishable  un- 
weildy,  uncertain,  fallacious  Matters.  The  Land  Bank 
projected  in  England  in  K.  William's  Reign,  tho’ 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  like  a  Mushroom, 
soon  came  to  nothing.  The  only  proper  Land  Banks, 
are  our  County  Registers,  where  Lands  are  regularly 
transferred  daily. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  Paper  Money  Agent,  by  observing, 
that  his  Memory  sometimes  gives  him  the  slip,  and  in¬ 
consistently  with  himself  he  deviates  into  Truth.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  Instances.  Contracts  ought  to  be  paid  in 
Silver,  at  the  current  Market  Price  as  when  made,  but 
not  as  it  now  is,  if  depreciated.  .  .  .  All  other  Com¬ 
modities  keep  Pace  with  Silver,  is  it  not  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  Medium  ?  .  .  .  When  People  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  light  Pieces  of  Eight  in  Currency,  they  advanced 
upon  their  Goods  in  their  Contracts  accordingly :  This 
eqtially  holds  good  with  Respect  to  a  depreciating  Cur¬ 
rency  {our  Bills')  oj  any  Kind  .  .  .  Pag.  57.  Upon  a 
large  Emission  of  Bills,  Silver  and  other  Returns  must 
remarkably  rise.  .  .  .  P.  27.  By  emitting  and  calling 
in  of  Bills,  their  Value  may  be  fixed  or  diminished  • 
This  is  our  grand  Argument  against  large  and  frequent 
Emissions.,  viz.  the  depreciating  of  our  Currency.  .  . 
.  .  Thus  unwarily  he  gives  a  full  Answer  to  his  own 
Book.  .  .  .  Further  I  must  observe  that  in  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  Land  Banks,  he  says.  The  Mother 
Country  will  sooner  make  Abatements  in  our  Pay  than 
take  Lands. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  Recapitulation  of  some  gen¬ 
eral  Remarks,  concerning  our  Paper  Money. 
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1.  If  Bills  provincial  or  national,  would  answer  all  the 
Intentions  of  Money,  no  Country  in  the  most  chargable 
unsuccessful  Wars,  or  in  the  greatest  Bankruptcy  as  to 
Trade,  would  be  distressed  for  want  of  Money.  If  Bills 
upon  Land  Security  could  answer  the  Intention  of 
Money ;  the  Emperor  would  not  have  given  into  that 
late  inglorious  Peace  with  the  Turks  for  want  of  Money 
to  support  his  P'orces.  The  Spaniards  might  make 
themselves  easy,  tho’  their  Flota’s,  Galleons,  Flotillas, 
Assogues,  and  Register  Ships  proceed  no  more.  A 
Manufacture  from  Copper  Plates,  Paper  and  Ink  (a  late 
Invention  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America)  is  a  more 
compendious  and  infinitely  less  chargeable  Method  of 
Currency  and  Medium  of  Trade,  A  Sort  of  Philosophers 
Stone  (a  Term  used  by  the  Alchimists)  or  Art  by  which 
no  Country  (a  Country  always  supposes  Land)  can  be 
without  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  Money :  The  Spanish 
Mines  in  America,  an  industrious  Trade,  are  becoming 
mere  Chimeras  and  Deceptions  ;  If  Laud  should  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  there  remains  still  a  better  Fund,  viz.  common 
Consent,  without  any  other  Bottom. 

2.  The  Party  for  multiplying  a  depreciating  Paper 
Currency  are  i  The  Idle  and  Extravagant  who  want  to 
borrow  Money  at  any  bad  Lay,  tho’  finally  to  their  own 
Ruin.  2.  The  fraudulent  Debtors,  that  they  may  pay 
their  Creditors  in  less  Value  than  contracted  for,  and 
notwithstanding  retain  their  Credit  without  being 
reckon’d  Bankrupts ;  a  mortgaged  Estate  can  be  re¬ 
deem’d  by  a  smaller  dismembring,  a  Shopkeeper  pays 
his  Merchant  at  a  Great  Discount.  3.  Some  men  of 
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Substance  and  industrious,  but  of  a  natural  improbity 
and  Depravity  <^Mind,  who  by  Experience  have  found, 
that  the  greater  Confusion  such  Emissions  occasion  in 
Business,  the  greater  Latitude  is  given  for  cheating  : 
For  Instance,  In  a  depreciating  Paper  Money  Country, 
the  only  Method  (much  practised  by  the  Advocates  for 
Paper  Money)  of  growing  rich,  is  by  a  Series  of  the 
greatest  Acts  of  Injustice,  viz.  to  owe  to  others  more 
than  is  due  to  themselves,  to  procure  long  Credit,  when 
due,  to  postpone  Payments  and  bear  dunning,  and  finally 
to  let  the  Law  which  in  this  Province  is  tedious  and  not 
chargeable,  take  Place.  4  The  weak  and  ignorant 
(here  I  include  a  large  Number  of  good  honest  Men  but 
misled)  who  imagine,  or  are  taught,  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  can  give  every  individual  Person  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  what  Money  they  may  desire,  without  any  other 
Bottom,  but  an  Act  of  Assembly ;  and  that  the  with¬ 
holding  of  it,  is  Step-Father  or  Step-Mothers  usage. 

3.  The  Party  against  a  depreciating  Paper  Money 
currency,  are  i.  The  Industrious  and  Frugal.,  our  con¬ 
siderable  foreign  Traders  and  Rich  Men ;  who  becau.se 
of  their  great  Substance  deposited  in  the  Country,  are 
obliged  to  have  the  Interest  of  the  Country  most  at 
Heart :  Thus  in  Great  Britain  (to  compare  great 
Things  with  small)  the  Peers  by  Reason  of  their  great 
Estates  in  the  Kingdom,  are  deem’d  the  natural  and 
standing  Council  of  the  King  and  Country.  The  In¬ 
dustrious  and  Frugal  have  Reason  to  withstand  the 
raising  of  Money  upon  Taxes  by  a  Paper  Credit,  be¬ 
cause  by  the  other  Party,  who  are  the  most  numerous. 
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they  are  loaded  with  almost  the  whole  Burthen  of  the 
Assessments  ;  the  Assessors  ought  to  consider,  that  the 
easing  of  the  Extravagant  in  their  Taxes,  is  so  much 
Encouragement  allowed  them  to  carry  on  their  Ex¬ 
travagancies  ;  in  other  Countries  Extravagancies  and 
the  Extravagant  are  much  taxed.  2.  The  honest  Credi- 
tors,,  who  are  for  fixing  the  Value  of  their  Contracts  and 
Debts  by  a  Standard  :  This  is  called  by  the  Paper  Money 
Party,  endeavouring  after  unlawful  Gain.  3.  The  fair 
Dealer,,  who  desires  neither  to  bubble  nor  to  be  bubbled. 
4.  The  considerate  thinking  Man,  who  from  Experience 
finds,  that  all  Emissions,  are  contracting  of  Debts. 

4.  All  Mankind  exclaim’  against  clipping  of  Coin, 
because  it  is  a  Fraud  to  tender  Denominations  of  a 
lessened  Value ;  making  of  a  depreciating  Paper  Money 
Currency  a  Tender  in  Law,  has  the  same  effect.  It  is 
allowed  by  every  Body,  that  the  most  glorious  Action  of 
K  William^s  Reign,  was  the  calling  in  of  the  clip’d 
Money,  and  ascertaining  the  Value  of  it  by  a  mill'd 
Recoinage :  The  Progress  our  late  Assemblies  are  mak¬ 
ing  towards  sinking  of  our  precarious  Bills  of  the  Old 
Tenor,  and  reforming  them  into  new  Tenor  Bills  of  a 
fixed  Value,  will  have  the  same  good  Effect.  A  depre¬ 
ciating  Paper  Money,  has  a  vastly  worse  Effect  than 
clipping  of  Silver  Coin,  which  never  reached  further 
than  a  Fraud  of  25  or  30  per  Cent.,  but  the  other  has 
reached  in  New  England  to  450  per  Cent.,  in  S,  Caro¬ 
lina  to  700  per  Cent,  in  N.  Carolina  to  900  per  Cent. 
As  the  effectual  Cure  of  the  dipt  Coin  in  most  Nations 
of  Europe,,  was  reducing  it  to  mill’d  Money ;  or  to 
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Weight  as  in  Barbados :  So  our '  Provincial  Bills  may 
be  brought  to  a  Sterling  Price  by  fixing  Exchange  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  in  the  Carolina's. 

5.  The  Paper  Money  Men  {some  anomolous  excepted) 
generally  allow.,  that  Silver  is  a  better  Medium  than 
Paper ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  (so  they  express  it)  for 
Silver  ever  to  be  made  current  with  us.,  they  are  for 
continuing  and  increasing  the  Paper  Money  Currency. 
Let  us  not  despair,  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  Silver 
again  it’s  Currency ;  let  us  tread  our  Foot  Steps  back, 
and  we  shall  naturally  return  to  where  we  came  from  : 
That  is,  as  the  increasing  Quantity  of  Paper  Money 
drove  away  Silver,  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  same,  will 
make  Room  for  this  better  Currency  ;  i.  As  Bills  grow 
scarce,  the  Merchants  will  be  obliged  to  convert  some 
Part  of  that  Commodity  Silver  into  Cash,  as  in  other 
Trading  Countries ;  no  Man  can  trade  to  Advantage 
without  Cash.  2.  The  Scarcity  of  our  Province  Bills 
will  effectually  bring  a  Discount  upon  the  Bills  of  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  because  Praemiums  will  be  given 
in  other  Bills,  for  Bills  of  our  own  Province  to  pay 
Taxes ;  and  no  more  Bills  being  emitted  from  time  to 
time  than  sufficient  for  the  present  Charge  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  our  Bills  may  be  brought  to  Proclamation  or 
Sterling  Value.  3.  Bills  growing  scarce,  our  extrava¬ 
gant  Way  of  Living,  that  is,  our  Imposts  will  lessen  for 
some  Time ;  we  find  at  present  the  Homespun  is  more 
in  Wear  by  the  Country  People,  and  Spinning  is  more 
practised  than  at  any  Time  since  the  Beginning  of  this 
Century.  If  this  scarcity  of  Currency  oblige  us  to  go 
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further  into  Shop  Notes  for  small  Dealings,  and  into 
Barter  for  larger  Transactions,  it  will  be  only  for  a  sea¬ 
son  (in  Sweden  from  Baron  Gortz’s  Munt  tokyns,  they 
went  into  Barter,  and  from  thence  back  again  unto  their 
intrinsically  good  Currency)  until  the  Inconveniencies 
thereof  become  still  more  sensible,  and  then  the  very 
good  Husbands  will  retain  Silver  for  Cash,  whereby  they 
can  deal  to  better  Advantage ;  and  seek  out  for  other 
Returns,  to  supply  its  Place  as  a  Commodity.  Bills  are 
in  their  own  Nature,  only  proper  to  be  returned  by 
Taxes  into  the  Treasury,  from  which  they  issued ;  and 
perhaps  in  small  Quantities  may  pass  as  Inland  Notes, 
but  are  not  fit  for  a  Medium  of  foreign  Trade. 


